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THE WEEK. 


On Wednesday the Black Sea warship Prince 
Potemkin, which was being sent to Odessa to reinforce 
the Cossacks who were then engaged in shooting down 
the dockers of the port who had gone on strike, made 
her appearance in the roadstead with the red flag at her 
masthead and her guns trained on the town. On the 
voyage a sailor who had been deputed to complain of the 
bad food served out had been shot by the captain. The 
crew mutinied at once, killed the captain and two or 
three other officers in the struggle, and imprisoned the 
rest. A torpedo boat and a transport have since joined 
her; a simultaneous rebellion has broken out among 
the sailors in the great naval depot at Libau, and there 
is a rumour that three more of the Sevastopol warships 
have joined the revolutionary fleet. Meanwhile there has 
been fierce fighting at Odessa in which the sailors led 
the strikers against the troops, many of whom refused 
to shoot. 





Tue fighting has unhappily been accompanied by 
a senseless incendiarism, and the quays of Russia's 
greatest port are inflames. Two warships, assumed to 
be loyal, have been sent from Sevastopol to deal with 
the Prince Potemkin, but it remains to be seen 
how their crews will behave. It is hardly too 
much to say that the revolution has begun, 
and possibly when the leaders, who are still 
for the most part abroad, return to direct it, it may 
assume a more orderly course. The zemstvos of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow have drafted a sort of 
ultimatum in which they warn the Tsar that if he does 
not summon a constituent assembly by the middle of 
July they will proclaim a Constitution within their own 
provinces. Agrarian disorders have already begun 
among the peasants, and unless the Liberals can seize 
the helm of the revolution the only alternative seems 
to be anarchy. Bs 

THE negotiations between France and Germany 
have not yet reached a definite conclusion, but there is 
a general tendency to take a hopeful view. Germany 
is prepared to make some recognition of France’s 
special interests. France is prepared to accept the con- 
ference subject to certain preliminary understandings. 
The settlement of these details will probably take some 
time. There has been a marked change for the better in 
the tone of the German papers during the last few days. 
M. Clémenceau sums up the situation with the state- 
ment that the acceptance by France of the conference 
on certain conditions is the victory of Germany and the 
increased stability of the entente cordiale is the victory of 
France. ie 

Tue Swedish Government continues to act with 
moderation and good sense in the delicate position in 
which it finds itself, but there are ominous suggestions 
that the popular temper is less pacific than the King and 
the Government. There seems a general agreement 
that force is not to be used to compel Norway to remain 
in the Union, but there is a proposal on the Opposition 
side that coercion should be kept in view as a 
possible means of regulating the formalities of separa- 
tion in accordance with Sweden’s wishes. The Prime 
Minister strongly dissents from this view. Mean- 
while the Special Committee of the Riksdag, which is 
to report on the Government’s plan, has had referred 


to it the three amendments that have been submitted 
in the Riksdag, two of them urging that the dissolu- 
tion should be announced at once and the Govern- 
ment should be left to settle the details; the other that 
dissolution should only be agreed to after a general 
election in Norway. i? 

TuHE defeat of Senor Villaverde’s Ministry was a 
foregone conclusion on the meeting of the Cortes. The 
new Ministry has now been constructed. Its composi- 
tion does not excite very sanguine expectations. The 
Prime Minister is Senor Montero Rios, the Foreign 
Minister is Senor Sanchu Roman, who is supposed to 
be friendly to Germany, and General Weyler’s name 
appears in the Cabinet. Two questions suggest 
themselves to anyone who is considering the 
chances of a really convinced Liberal Government. 
Will the King support it? And will the Canalejas 
Radicals support it? On the first subject it is pre- 
mature to speculate. As to the second, Canalejas 
himself has refused office, and it scarcely seems likely 
that the Government, with its moderate Liberalism, 
will secure the support of almost the only convinced 
and resolute reformers in Spanish politics. Senor 
Moret, the friend of Sagasta, an eloquent and popular 
politician but an unsuccessful statesman, also stands 
aloof, and his decision will determine that of some of 
the older Liberals. Canalejas is a different man, young 
and energetic, with a definite programme, capable of 
leadership. It looks as if the new Ministry will mark 
another chapter of personal intrigue rather than a new 
chapter of serious reform. 





It cannot be said that the Royal Commission 
appointed to investigate the question of military stores 
in South Africa is a very strong one. Its members are, 
no doubt, free from any political bias, and that is a 
great advantage ; but it would surely have been better 
had the chairman been a common law judge accustomed 
to cross-examination and to deal with sharp conflicts of 
evidence. What is needed on the Commission 
is not only impartiality, but the trained detective 
energy by which alone truth can be _ extracted 
from those who are shy of parting with it. 
Only a common lawyer accustomed to hunt for the 
slightest clues and to follow them regardless of all 
irrelevance and discouragement is likely to possess this 
trained detective energy. It is certainly not likely 
to be found in a body of gentlemen most of whom have 
accomplished their life's work, and work of a very 
different character from that which they are now called 
uponto do. As the Commission is to interrupt and 
continue the work which Sir William Butler was asked 
by the War Office Committee to undertake, we think 
it is a great pity that the nation should not have the 
benefit of his grasp of these transactions. 

Tue debate on Sir Robert Reid’s vote of censure 
was restricted to Monday, and it cannot be said to have 
extracted much information from the Government 
except a warning from Mr. Brodrick that the scandals 
still to be revealed are worse than those of which we 
know already. Sir Robert Reid made a studiously 
moderate speech. He travelled over the main histo- 
rical facts, exposed the want of vigilance shown 
by the Government, and reaffirmed in a few powerful 
passages the disparaged doctrineof Ministers’ responsi- 
bility to Parliament. Mr. Brodrick devoted a great 
part of his speech to describing his industry at the 
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War Office and his achievements in other directions 
than those to which the amendment pointed. His main 
defence was that it was uncertain how much the loss 
really was, and that he had been deceived by some- 
body whose guilt the Royal Commission would dis- 
cover. Mr. Evans, Mr. Robson, Dr. Macnamara, 
and other speakers all returned to the crucial and 
central question. What action did the Government 
take when its orders to have a monthly return of sales 
and purchases were disobeyed? Mr. Brodrick’s only 
answer was that he could not fix responsibility when 
the matter was going before the Royal Commission. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman supported Mr. 
McKenna in a justand vehement protest against this 
evasion of the authority of Parliament. 

Mr. Broprick made much the best defence that 
was offered for the Government though, as we 
explain elsewhere, we think he placed himself in a 
fundamentally false relation to the House of Commons. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster was ineffective and Mr. Balfour was 
snappish. Mr. Brodrick’s speech suffered a good deal 
at the hands of a few skilful critics, of whom Mr. 
Evans took the lead. His attack on Sir 
William Butler’s Committee, for example, recoiled 
on his own head, for he had to admit not 
only that he had never offered to give evidence 
but that he did not even know that the Com- 
mittee was inquiring into transactions that concerned 
him. This was a deserved rebuff, for Mr. Brodrick’s 
attack on the Committee which his colleague had 
appointed was singularly unfair. Mr. Robson, who 
spoke later, made an important point, which very much 
exasperated Mr. Balfour. He drew attention to 
Colonel Morgan’s statement in evidence that it was at 
Lord Milner’s house that he was informed that he 
could not sell to the Repatriation Department 
because it would be unfair to the local merchants. 
Mr. Robson was absolutely justified in calling atten- 
tion to the statement, and it is a very fortunate thing 
for the country that an opportunity has now arisen 


for investigating the affairs of the Repatriation De- 
partment. 


ANOTHER important speech was made by Mr. 
Bowles, who stated that several important docu- 
ments had not been produced tothe Butler Committee, 
and that telegrams, which ought to be laid on the 
table, would show that in August, 1902, Mr. Brodrick 
got a promise from General Lyttelton that the surplus 
stores would continue to be administered for the troops. 
There was also an important document in the shape of 
a report from General Lyttelton on the sales from 
October, 1902, to December, 1903. Mr. Bowles is an 
able and vigilant member of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, and his description of the dilatory methods of 
the War Office and of its refusal of answers to the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General shows that the body 
which looks after the accounts does not share Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s sanguine view of the exertions of the 
War Office. Mr. Balfour, defying the calculations of the 
Comptroller-General, very nearly persuaded himself that 
the country had made a handsome profit out of these 
transactions, a brilliant suggestion which Mr. Bromley 
Davenport developed the next day by giving some 
figures which we fancy would startle the responsible 
officials. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman defended 
Sir William Butler from the ridiculous complaints 
made by Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Balfour, and pointed 
out in reply to Mr. Balfour’s sneers at Mr. Gladstone 
that the discovery of these scandals was due to the 
financial machinery that Mr. Gladstone created. The 
motion was rejected by a majority of 74. 

IT was announced in various papers on Thursday 
that the Government had decided to introduce re- 
distribution resolutions before the end of the Session, 


These resolutions would create a Boundary Commission 
and arrange all the preliminaries for a Redistribution 
Bill next year. We can quite well believe that Mr. 
Balfour would be willing to buy another year of power 
at this rather high price for his party, but it is incon- 
ceivable that he can really mean to introduce these 
resolutions without prolonging the Session. No 
doubt the revelations of the War Office scandals have 
added a new horror to the prospect of a dissolution. 
We wonder when the party will cease to think that it 
is better to hold on to office through everything that 
happens rather than take the judgment of the country 
when the country wants to give it. Two things, we 
imagine, will be insisted on by Liberals in considering 
any redistribution scheme. One is that redistribution 
must be accompanied by franchise reform. The other, 
as Sir Edward Grey well said, that a redistribution 
which affects the rights guaranteed to Ireland at the 
Union must be accompanied by a measure for removing 
Irish grievances. Mr. Massingham points out in the 
Daily News that Lord Salisbury held very strongly 
that Ireland’s rights under the Union must be respected 
in any scheme of redistribution. 





Tue first day’s discussion in Committee of the 
Aliens Bill revealed a great many difficulties which the 
Government have tried to meet anda great many more 
that the Government had overlooked. An immigrant 
under this bill must travel steerage and must 
travel in a ship conveying twenty immigrants. 
As Major Seely said, ‘‘If a man is rich, how- 
ever vicious, he is not an immigrant under 
this bill. If he is poor, however virtuous, he 
is an immigrant and liable to exclusion.” The 
invaders who are wise enough to enter in batches 
of less than twenty can travel steerage with impunity ; 
if they come in greater force they must travel as cabin 
passengers. What about an immigrant who comes to 
England on his way to some other country? At first 
the Attorney-General, answering Mr. Wallace, said that 
such a person could land at any port. A little later 
he changed his mind, and said that transmigrants must 
come to an immigration port to have their intentions 
tested. It is not often that a Minister exhibits such 
ignorance of his bill. ‘ze 

On Wednesday the Aliens Bill was again in Com- 
mittee, and again the Government showed how little 
trouble had been taken in its preparation. But the 
most important feature of the debate was the dis- 
cussion of the powers of the Immigration Board. This 
part of the bill sets up, as Mr. Atherley Jones pointed 
out, an administrative despotism. Three men are 
invested, as Mr. Lough put it, with the power to refuse 
aman admission, and their decisionis to be more absolute 
than that of a Judge of the High Court. In America the 
condemned immigrant can appeal to the highest 
authorities. It only makes it worse, as Mr. Atherley 
Jones justly said, to provide an appeal to the Home 
Secretary, and thereby give judicial functions to an 
executive authority. Mr. Atherley Jones complained 
that the Liberal leaders were absent from this im- 
portant discussion, and Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice 
explained that they had not expected it at this stage. 
He said that Mr. Bryce had expressed the views of the 
Front Bench, and that when the clause constituting 
the body was reached the strongest opposition would 
be offered to the proposal to give these powers to a 
non-judicial body. We hope this will be done, for this 
arrangement is an intolerable scandal to our traditions. 
Mr. Levy’s amendment was rejected by 47, after Lord 
Hugh Cecil had been closured. 





Tue result of the Finsbury election is one of the 
most significant of all the recent Liberal triumphs. 
The electorate is only just over 5,000, and a Tory 
majority of 347 has been turned into a Liberal majority 
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of 768. Mr. Baker was an excellent candidate. Fins- 
bury is the first signal victory which Liberals have won 
in the heart of London, and it proves that disgust with 
the Government is now ubiquitous. We regret to notice 
that on several occasions Mr. Cohen was refused a 
hearing. It will be a great misfortune and disgrace to 
the party if Liberals, in their time of power, allow them- 
selves to retaliate with the weapon that Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain used during the war. Mr. 
Balfour then spoke of exceeding the limits of human 
endurance. Liberals should now take a pride in 
showing that the limits of their endurance are not 
exceeded even by the conduct of Mr. Balfour himself. 





THE most interesting among the Birthday Honours 
are the six new appointments to the Order of Merit. 
The Military appointment is Sir George White; the 
Naval, Sir John Fisher. Literature is represented, as 
it should be, by Mr. George Meredith ; Scholarship by 
Sir Richard Jebb ; Art by Mr. Holman Hunt; and the 
Academy by Sir Alma-Tadema. The baronetcy con- 
ferred on Mr. J. C. Wernher, of the firm of Wernher, 
Beit, and Co., is an honour justly due to a patriotic 
Englishman labouring under grave disadvantages of 
birth. 





WHAT income-tax payers want to know is, first, 
whether the State is to seize one-twentieth of their 
income annually in®years of peace, and, secondly, 
whether, if that be the general proportion, a better 
system of gradation cannot be set up. The present 
system of abatement is confessedly unscientific and 
unfair. When a man with £800 a year pays £40, a 
man with £8,000 a year pays £400, and a man 
with £80,000 a year pays £4,000, it is obvious 
that the principle of equal sacrifice is not main- 
tained. If the element of sacrifice and ability 
to pay is to be taken into account the State 
should exact a lower proportion of income from the 
first than from the second and from the second than 
from the third. The reply made to this argument 
hitherto has been that scientific gradation is for 
administrative reasons impracticable. The reply is not 
convincing, especially when the Government which gives 
it is afraid to refer the question to a committee of experts. 

Unper these circumstances the Report of 
the Departmental Committee on the Income-tax, 
which has just been published, will not arouse 
very much interest, as it was only allowed by 
the terms of reference to consider what improve- 
ment, statutory or administrative, should be 
made within the limits of the existing method of 
assessment. Nevertheless, the report is valuable as far 
as it goes, and the names of the Commissioners are a 
sufficient guarantee of its authority. The most im- 
portant suggestions are those relating to the prevention 
of fraud and evasion. The Cemmissioners think that 
in regard to about one-fifth of the receipts from the tax 
there is a substantial amount of fraud and evasion, and 
that the receipts might be materially increased to the 
advantage of those who pay their full share if penalties 
were increased and extended and if the names of gross 
offenders were published. They do not desire any 
drastic alterations in the administration of the tax. 

In a later portion of their Report the Commis- 
sioners note that the raising of income-tax from 8d. 
to 1s. in the pound in 1900, to 1s. 2d. in 1901, and to 
1s. 3d. in 1902, had the natural effect of increasing very 
largely and rapidly the number of claims for repayment. 
In the year ending April 5, 1900, the number of repay- 
ments was 213,000; in the year ending April 5, 1904, it 
was more than double — 435,000. Most of these 
demands are made between March and June, 
and much delay and difficulty and friction have 
occurred. The cost of administration has been 


raised. Larger pensions have had to be secured, the 
staff has been increased, and the system will now work * 
more smoothly, though at a greater cost. British 
securities are now much more largely held abroad than 
used to be the case, especially since the South African 
war, when so much new debt was contracted. The 
number of claims for abatement from investors abroad 
in respect of income derived from the United 
Kingdom has risen from 8,300 in 1897 to 20,000 
in 1903. It seems absurd—yet it is the case—that a 
foreign millionaire who derives an income of £160 and 
no more from investments in this country should be 
granted exemption from income-tax. Yet this is at 
present the law as interpreted by the law officers of the 
Crown. The Report recommends that “ the grant of 
exemption or abatement by reason of smallness of 
income should be abolished in the case of persons resi- 
dent outside the United Kingdom.” This would 
certainly be fairer than the present system ; for in very 
few of these 20,000 cases are the total incomes within 
the limits of abatement. 





Cornapas, Mr. Hildebrand Harmsworth’s chauf- 
feur, has been sentenced to six months’ hard labour 
for the manslaughter of a boy four years old at Mark- 
yate. The punishment, needless to say, was not exces-- 
sive, for the offence was a very gross one. The moral 
of the case is that the owners of motor cars ought to 
exercise a much stricter control over their chauffeurs ; 
ought to warn them that they will be dismissed if they 
misbehave themselves in any way, and ought always 
to carry out their warning in case of any misbehaviour. 
Cornalbas had already had his licence endorsed 
for misconduct ; yet he was driving the car free 
from any control, for the two gentlemen who accom- 
panied him apparently had no control over him 
whatever. It is important that the owners of motor 
cars, which obviously may be a source of danger as 
well as of discomfort to the public if recklessly driven, 
should recognise that they are under a moral as well 
as a legal obligation to insist upon their chauffeurs 
driving carefully. It is quite certain that the ordinary 
chauffeur will not drive carefully unless he is forced to 
do so. The owner who wishes to force him will be 
assisted by the Amendment of the Motor-Car Act of 
1903, the first reading of which was carried by a very 
large majority on Wednesday. By this Amendment 
a month’s imprisonment may be imposed for & first 
offence of reckless driving. 

Tue portrait of Aretino, from the Chigi Palace, 
which is now to be seen at Messrs. Colnaghi’s Gallery, 
Pall Mall East, is one of the greatest masterpieces of 
Titian’s later style of painting. It was painted probably 
in 1545, at the same time as the other portrait of Aretino 
in the Pitti Palace. Aretino in the Pitti portrait does 
not look a pleasant person, but there is acertain dignity 
and nobility about him. In the Chigi portrait, for all 
his furs and silks, he looks actually plebeian—in fact, 
like a parvenu diner-out who would pay for the satis- 
faction of his gross appetite with a grosser wit. And 
yet this animal of genius is bathed in all the glory of 
the Venetian prime. He looms in furs and silks of 
golden brown against a background of shadowy grey ; 
but there is no sacrifice of character to splendour of 
colour. Titian tells us as much about his subject as 
Rembrandt could have told, and tells it without cari- 
cature or virtuosity. The picture is for sale. It is in 
perfect condition, and its genuineness is not doubted. 
The National Gallery contains no picture at all of 
Titian’s later period, and it is not likely ever again to 
have a chance of obtaining a portrait of that period of 
the highest rank. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 


the authorities and everyone concerned will make every 
effort to buy this picture for the nation. The National 
Arts Collection Fund has now a splendid opportunity 
of proving its usefulness, 
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THE NEWS FROM RUSSIA. 


HERE are two predictions which experts who take 

a pessimistic view about the prospects of 
Russian freedom have been repeating ever since the 
first symptoms of revolution made their appearance 
among the masses of the great towns. The first of 
these was that the troops would always continue to do 
what their masters call their duty—to shoot down their 
civilian brothers with promptitude and alacrity at the 
word of command. The second was that the peasants, 
who still form four-fifths of the Russian population, 
will always be true to the Tsar. Two events during 
the past week have all but disposed of the first of 
these prophecies, and the garnering of the harvest, 
which, in a month or two, will release the peasant 
from his more absorbing cares, may yet dispose of the 
second. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
enormous psychological importance of uniforms and 
discipline. There is no country in the world where a 
braided coat fails under normal circumstances to make 
an automaton whose conscience will march in step toa 
rhythm of obedience. But this very habit of acting in 
masses and responding without hesitation or reflection 
to any suggestion that comes with a voice of authority 
makes a grave danger for the autocrat who trusts it. 
When once the spell has been broken, when once the 
signal of revolt has been given, if only a regiment 
or two can be induced to wheel to the 
Left, there is always a chance that the _ rest 
of the army may obey the instinct of the herd 
and follow in the track of the pioneers. It is this pos- 
sibility which makes the bloody, romantic episode of 
Odessa so exciting and so fateful. It may prove to be 
no more than a mere incident without other conse- 
quences than inexcusable bloodshed and wanton 
ruin. But the simultaneous mutiny at Libau makes it 
clear that we have to do with an organised and national 
movement. Unhappily for the moment the masses 
appear to obey no leader and to follow no instinct save 
destruction. But there is always a bare possibility 
that there may be in Odessa some Socialist leader with 
the will and the magnetism to use the opportunity—a 
Stepniak ora Father Gapon. If this amazing chance 
which has put a great battleship at the disposal of some 
Socialist dockers on strike could be used to secure a base 
in Odessa for the revolution, where a provisional govern- 
ment could be formed and arms imported, the end of 
Tsardom might be nearer than most of us imagine. 
For after all, this mutiny in the flagship of the Black 
Sea squadron does not stand alone. Earlier in the 
week the officers of a Dragoon regiment, horrified by 
the carnage which the Cossacks were working at 
Lodz, formally announced their determination not 
to fire upon the people, and that is only one 
case among many which have occurred since 
Viadimir’s Day. Russian patriotism is a sentiment 
which foreign observers of Russian politics often fail to 
understand. It does not mean allegiance to the bureau- 
cracy. It does not meana passion for conquest and 
the flag. It is doubtful whether it has now any 
relation even to the Tsar’s person. It is a sentiment 
of love for the Fatherland which is based upon some 
instinct of fraternity. It has led the educated classes 
to rejoice openly and publicly at the defeats in the Far 


East. It may yet induce the officers of the genuine 
Russian regiments to oppose the Cossacks whom they 
censure already. 

The other problem of the attitude of the peasantry 
is raised in an interesting form by the reissue of Sir 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace’s Russia,* a book which 
has deservedly held for a generation the position of the 
standard work on its subject in the English language. 
We are not sure that its republication will add to its 
reputation. It was at the best a reticent volume which 
mingled the hesitations of the courtier with the caution 
of the Scot. Its value, indeed, was rather social than 
political. It gave a sane and yet vivid account of life 
of the Russian village and the Russian mansion. It 
treated such debateable themes as the village com- 
mune, the history of serfdom, and the achievements of 
the Zemstvos with remarkable fairness and knowledge. 
It appeared at a moment when the revolutionary move- 
ment was still in its infancy, and before Turgenief had 
aroused the interest of Europe by his half-satirical, half- 
sympathetic portrait gallery of revolutionary types in 
Virgin Soil. Its gaps and its silences passed unnoticed 
then, but to-day their vacancy cries aloud. A book 
which ignores such topics as the destruction of the 
Finnish Constitution, the spoliation of the Armenian 
Church, the penal laws against the Jews, the official 
massacres of Kischnief and Baku, and the whole ques- 
tion of the University troubles usurps the name of 
“Russia.” It is indeed a sort of ‘‘ Russia without 
tears,” in which the author seems to be striving to 
avoid any word which might offend the Tsar, 
while out of deference to his English readers he 
refrains from any express defence of autocrat 
or bureaucrat. But where he speaks he speaks with 
an unrivalled authority and a manifest intention to be 
fair. 

The three chapters which discuss the history of 
the revolutionary parties are for the moment the most 
interesting in the book. Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 
dislikes enthusiasm in any form, and for the enthusiast 
who fails he has nothing but contempt. But he can 
collate the opinions even of enthusiasts with a sort of 
patient and scientific fairness and his history is both 
accurate and full. But, save in a very narrow 
view, is it true that the story of the move- 
ment ‘‘to the people” was a mere tale of 
failures and disillusionment ? It is true that the thou- 
sand young men and women of gentle birth and 
culture who disguised themselves as peasants, 
teachers, midwives, factory hands, and artisans, and 
lived among the peasants fomented no revolution. But 
they did achieve something much better than an angry 
agrarian disorder. They set the tone of Russian 
literature for a generation and turned the artists and 
the scientists of their race from Tolstoy to Gorky to 
the task of studying and interpreting the real peasant. 
The folk-novel and the ethnography of the past twenty 
years have been the outcome of their impulse ; and 
between them they have broken down the gulf 
which in the seventies divided the educated Kuropeans 
of the upper classes from the illiterate, half-Asiatic 
peasants. On the practical side the generation of 
students who made this movement became, after the 





*Russia. 2 vols, New edition, revised and enlarged. By 
Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. (Cassell 
and Co., 24s. net,) 
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angry and futile episode of terrorism, the teachers, the 
agricultural experts, and the doctors who served the 
Zemstvos, and brought their Socialist ideals to be 
disciplined and utilised by the Liberal landed gentry. 
Economic causes have helped to break down the old 
isolation of the peasants, the rigid commune has been 
half destroyed, and the younger men have come to see 
the world—an ugly and rather cruel world—in the 
army and the factory. The result is that the peasants 
are no longer quite the isolated and peculiar class they 
were. Itis possible that when men ask whether the 
peasants will ever rise they ought rather to inquire 
whether the peasants can now resist any movement 
which carries the rest of the Russian people with it. 





THE GOVERNMENT’S NOTION OF RESPON- 
SIBILITY. 


R. BRODRICK was congratulated by Mr. 
Balfour on Monday evening on his very re- 
markable speech. The praise was deserved, for the 
speech, we can well believe, made it easier for a good 
many Unionist members to brace themselves to go 
into the Government lobby. It was one of those 
speeches that set up a certain sympathetic and almost 
a sentimental relation between the speaker and his 
audience. Mr. Brodrick, challenged on his responsi- 
bility over certain transactions, replied by a description, 
full, sincere, and not wanting in effect, of his arduous 
life at the War Office. Ministers do not often give 
the public a glimpse like that into their daily habits 
and trials, and we can understand that Mr. 
Brodrick’s unstudied appeals to the zeal that even his 
failures have never obscured made a_ considerable 
impression on the House of Commons. Yet if the 
brutal truth must be told, the right comment on it all 
is Whistler’s cruel comment when his victim pleaded 
that he had taken great pains over his picture: ‘‘ That 
may be an explanation ; it is not an excuse.” Mr. 
Brodrick’s misapplied energy may account for the 
omissions of judgment and oversight which have cost 
the country these lost millions, but it is not an excuse 


in the mouth of a Minister to whom Parliament has: 


committed the use of the nation’s money. The country 
may have good reason to remember with something 
besides gratitude Mr. Brodrick’s indefatigable exertions 
night after night at the War Office, for it may have 
been during those silent hours that his imagination 
began to people England with his famous Army Corps. 
It is a poor consolation for the money that was lost by 
Mr. Brodrick’s omissions to reflect that it is not much 
more than the money swallowed up in his creative 
vagaries. 

But Mr. Brodrick’s speech was remarkable for 
another reason. It was a sheer defiance, due either to 
ignorance or to deliberate policy, of the authority of 
Parliament. This character was common to all three 
speeches that were made during the debate by 
Ministers. Mr. Balfour, Mr. Brodrick, and Mr. 
Arnold- Forster have apparently forgotten that 
Ministers are responsible to Parliament for the affairs 
of their departments, and they regard the inquiries 
of Parliament as if they were the officious interven- 
tions of a body with no right to have its curiosity 
satisfied. Let us see, for example, how Mr. Brodrick 


answers to the House of Commons for the money, 
of which the House has given him charge, that has 
disappeared. It has come to the knowledge of Parlia- 
ment that certain grave mistakes were made in trans- 
actions involving a great sum of public money, for which 
the War Office is responsible. A Committee is appointed 
and narrows down not the personal responsibility but 
the governing conditions of this great mass of blunders 
and irregularity to one or two important things that 
were done or omitted to be done. For example, a dual 
system of sales and contracts was set on foot 
by which our supplies were sold to contractors and 
bought back from them at an enhanced price. 
Again, the War Office ordered monthly returns 
to be sent from the Sales Department, and this order 
was disobeyed. The omission to comply with this order 
was noticed by the War Office in an inter-departmental 
minute of October 8, 1902, but it does not appear, so the 
Committee reported,that action was then or subsequently 
taken in regard to it. Here are facts of great 
importance. If this dual system had not been set up 
the country would have been in a favourable position 
for disposing of its supplies. Mr. Ritchie said on 
Monday, in answer to Sir James Woodhouse, that the 
War Office told him when he was preparing his 
Budget to expect six millions from the sale of 
these stores. As a matter of fact, he got half-a-mil- 
lion. If, again, the War Office had seen that its orders 
were obeyed, this disastrous system would have been 
arrested. Mr. Brodrick, who was at the War Office, re- 
sponsible for its transactions, says he did not know that 
the dual system was to be set up, and when he was 
asked why the order for the monthly return was can- 
celled, after saying ‘‘ I know the persons and I know 
the facts,” he refused to give the House of Commons 
any informationon the plea of the approaching Commis- 
sion. That is to say, the Minister who is in charge of 
the department is aware of some gross insubordination 
in that department and he neglected to punish it, and 
calls upon the Commission to decide between him and 
his subordinates. This is an extraordinary perversion 
of departmental discipline. A Minister must either 
punish what is done wrong in his department or take 
himself the full responsibility for the offence. If a 
Minister cannot control his department he should cease 
to be a Minister. Royal Commissions are not appointed 
to enable Ministers to keep discipline in their depart. 
ments. Mr. Brodrick’s speech was an admission that 
he is not fitted for office, for it is assumed that a man 
who holds office can keep his subordinates in order. 
Another strange illustration of this eccentric view 
of the relations of Ministers to Parliament is provided 
in the speeches of Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Arnold- 
Forster. Both these Ministers said it was the happiest 
moment in their lives when they could get up in 
the House, disburden themselves of painful but 
innocent secrets, and tell Parliament something which 
they proceeded to refuse to tell. They vied with each 
other in congratulating themselves that now at last 
for the first time they could defend their conduct. 
But why for the first time? The House of Commons 
has the right to know how it is that these two Ministers 
have given no help to the inquiry that was made into 
the War Office scandals. Let us briefly recall the 
main facts to show how these Ministers have be- 
haved. For nearly two years the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General and the Public Accounts Committee 
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have been trying to explore certain remarkable circum- 
stances which they noticed in their examination of the 
expenditure of the War Office. They have had no 
help from Ministers. Their inquiries have gone un- 
answered. (Mr. Arnold-Forster said last Monday that 
an answer was sent, but at any rate the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General had not received it when he pub- 
lished his report this year.) When these facts were 
made known by the Comptroller and Auditor-General, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster appointed a Committee to in- 
quire into them. There was no secret of the range 
or objects of that inquiry and yet neither of the 
responsible Ministers took the trouble to give evidence 
before it. They excuse themselves on the ground that 
they were not invited to give evidence. They ought to 
have volunteered it. A Departmental Committee is not 
in the habit of summoning Ministers. It is pre- 
sumed that a Minister who appoints a Committee will 
put his own information at its disposal and not wait 
for an invitation. These two Ministers acted as if it 
was of less importance that the inquiry should be as 
complete as possible than that they should be able to 
come to Parliament afterwards and say they were 
not heard in their own defence and that the 
Committee had dealt unjustly with them. What 
Parliament and the country wanted at the end of two 
years of defeated inquiries into the causes and origins 
of these scandals was to reach the truth, not to have 
Ministers treating the inquiry as if it was a mere 
manceuvre, and defending their own inaction by some 
absurd punctilio. Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Arnold- 
Forster ought to have forfeited their salaries, if for 
nothing else, for omitting to do all that they could to 
aid the researches of Sir William Butler and his 
colleagues, and for omitting to come forward and give 
evidence. No doubt it seemed a very clever thing, not 
unworthy of Mr. Balfour, to come down to Parliament 
and complain of the Committee. The real grievance is 
the grievance the House of Commons has against the 
Ministers. Their offence will be the better appreciated 
when it is remembered that the Leader of the Opposition 
asked for a Select Committee in March, 1902; that if the 
Government had given that Committee these scandals 
would not have occurred, and that Mr. Brodrick refused 
it on the ground that inquiry must wait. It is quite 
clear that the Commission is to be used as a 
means of obstructing all inquiry this Session. The only 
answers that will be given in Parliament are answers 
to the carefully arranged questions that are asked 
by docile adherents. That Commission is com- 
posed of men whose impartiality is unquestioned, 
though we think it a distinct misfortune that it should 
not contain younger and more energetic blood. But 
the country will note that the inquiry has been got, as 
Mr. Evans said, at the point of the bayonet, and the 
Government have persisted, and persisted to the last, 
in tricking the just vigilance of the House of Commons. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND LORD KITCHENER. 


E are not surprised to learn from the telegrams 

that the decision which the Government has 

taken in the controversy between Lord Kitchener and 
the Government of India has made a profound impres- 
sion in India, and that it is expected in many quarters 
to end in Lord Curzon’s resignation. For whether that 





decision is wise or imprudent, it marks a breach, 


perhaps of the Constitution, certainly of all esta- 
blished practice and habit. It has never happened 
before that the entire India Government, after record- 
ing its opinion in the most solemn and deliberate 
manner on a question relating to the distribution of 
its own administrative duties, has been overruled by 
the Government at home. This is what has happened in 
this instance. The Governor-General of India and the 
six ordinary Members of Council hold one opinion ; the 
Commander-in-Chief, who is an extra-ordinary Member 
of Council, holds another. The Government at home, 
without adopting Lord Kitchener’s proposal in its 
integrity, rejects absolutely the contrary recommenda- 
tions of the Government of India. It is not sur- 
prising that some sensation has been caused 
in India by the short shrift the Government has 
given to the opinions of the India Council, who 
declared themselves ‘‘unhesitatingly opposed to the 
destruction of a system which has worked weil for 
nearly half a century,” and that the decision is regarded 
as an astonishing rebuff to the civil power. 

The circumstances under which this action has 
been taken are themselves remarkable. It is not a very 
uncommon thing for a Government at home to overrule 
the judgment of the Government in India. There have 
been occasions during the last few months, notably in 
the case of the Afghan Treaty, when the opponents of 
ill-considered and adventurous schemes have had to 
thank the Government at home for arresting the 
mistakes of their agents and representatives in India. 
But in this case the Government of India gave its 
opinion not on some question of foreign or frontier 
policy but on a proposal to disturb its internal 
organisation. The government of India has been 
developed in stages of what we may call departmental 
distribution. In the days of Warren Hastings the 
Governor-General wrote minutes and gave instructions 
on every question that arose. In Lord Mayo’s time 
the breaking up of routine business had begun, and a 
section of the Government of India Act facilitated this 
process by allowing a departmental order to go out as 
the Governor-General’s Order in Council. What the 
Government has done is to redistribute these depart- 
ments—a daring course, to say the least of it, when it 
is taken in the teeth of the unhesitating opposition of 
all the men who are at once responsible for these 
departments and familiar with their working. This re- 
distribution involves, too, the permanent introduction 
of the Commander-in-Chief into the Council. In 
practice the Commander-in-Chief has always been 
made a Member of Council, but he is an extra-ordinary 
member and it was always open to the Government to 
exclude him. In future he will sit on the Council of 
right. We think it is an arguable question whether 
the Constitution allows such a fundamental innovation 
in the government of India without an Act of Parlia- 
ment. However this may be, it is surely a very strong 
proceeding for a Government to revolutionise the 
internal organisation of the Government of India, 
with the India Government strongly hostile, without 
consulting Parliament at home. Mr. Brodrick, 
indeed, has treated the rights and authority of Parlia- 
ment with a singular want of courtesy and respect. The 
Indian Budget statement is made on Wednesday and Mr. 
Brodrick explains the action he has taken in this most 
important and critical controversy. Next day, or a day 
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after the last opportunity for discussion in the House 
of Commons has passed, he publishes the Blue Book, 
giving the opinions of the Government of India, which 
was indispensable to any serious discussion or grasp of 
the facts. If Mr. Brodrick’s military reforms had all 
been marked by finality and lasting success we should 
still think that Parliament ought to be allowed to dis- 
cuss a departure of thisimportance. When we remem- 
ber how brief, inglorious, and expensive has been 
the career of the schemes that his eloquence has carried 
through the House of Commons it seems peculiarly 
unfortunate that he should have hurried his conclu- 
sions out to India without submitting them to Par- 
liament at all. 

This important change is made on the initiative of 
an officer whose capacity and energy as a soldier are 
not questioned, but who is quite strange to the busi- 
ness of civil administration. Lord Kitchener found it 
irksome to have the Military Member of the Council 
controlling the Commander-in-Chief. Now, the Military 
Member of the Council is part of the Government; so 
much so that he is not allowed to exercise any military 
functions during his tenure of office. His business is 
to advise the Governor-General ia military affairs and to 
control the Commander-in-Chief, just as in other 
countries the Commander-in-Chief is controlled by 
somebody, whether a soldier or a civilian, representing 
the Government. The Governor-General may decline 
to take his advice or he may use it as one means 
ot checking and revising the advice of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Lord Kitchener is impatient alike 
of the control and of the details of corre- 
spondence and communication which it involves. 
He therefore proposes that the Military Member should 
disappear and that the Commander-in-Chief should 
absorb his functions, a proposal of which Lord Curzon, 
agreeing with Sir George Chesney, says that it is 
putting an impossible strain on the single official who 
is to combine the offices. Mr. Brodrick’s plan is to 
abolish the Military Member as far as his control of 
the Commander-in-Chief is concerned, to make 
him the head of a Military Supply Department, 
and to give the Commander-in-Chief full control of 
a separate department which is to be called 
an Army Department. His scheme seems to be 
open to almost all the objections that Lord Curzon 
urged against Lord Kitchener’s policy. There will be 
no Member of Council to accept or refuse the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s proposals as the constitutional repre- 
sentative of the Government of India. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief will be an autocrat, and as Lord 
Dufferin said in writing about a similar proposal, the 
revenues of the country will be at his mercy. There 
will be no provision for continuity of administration. 
There will be no_ responsible official whose 
duty it is to adjust military requirements to the 
other necessities of government, and especially those 
of finance. Mr. Brodrick does indeed suggest that 
the head of the Military Supply Department shall 
specially advise the Governor-General in Council on 
questions of general policy, but this provision may 
easily reproduce the friction of the existing state of 
things while nothing is done to retain its advantages. 

The argument of the case in this Blue Book does 
not fortify our confidence in Mr. Brodrick’s judgment. 
On one side there are Lord Kitchener and Lord 
Lytton, though Lord Lytton stipulated that the 


Commander-in-Chief should never take the field, a con- 
dition Lord Kitchener would probably not accept. On 
the other side there is the present Government and 
every authority, civil and military, whose opinion has 
been left on record, with the solitary exception of Lord 
Lytton. The actual and concrete arguments used by 
Lord Kitchener help to explain why there is this large 
tradition of Indian experience adverse to his policy. 
For example, Lord Kitchener complains rather bitterly 
that he was not allowed to reintroduce the practice 
of training the native troops to build their hut- 
barracks. Sir E. R. Elles in reply shows that 
the proposal was not nearly so simple as it looked to 
Lord Kitchener, with his imperfect experience of 
India, and that there had been the strongest reasons 
for refusing to revive a practice that had offended 
caste prejudices, and was, moreover, unnecessary 
because the great majority of the troops built their own 
village houses. This is merely an example of the 
danger of releasing the Commander-in-Chief from the 
control of officials who are familiar with Indian life and 
custom. Lord Kitchener seems apt to regard India as a 
country that merely exists to be defended by England 
from Russia, to be almost unaware of the immense 
problems of civil administration and financial policy 
that make up the main business of British rule. His 
own reforms, most of them wise and necessary, have 
met with little obstruction; but one of them meant 
the abandonment of all cantonments except those on 
the frontier and concentration at great cost there, and 
a Military Member who knew alike the burden of taxes 
and the capacities of modern railways would have been 
well advised to offer that reform a determined resistance. 
We are left with the disagreeable impression that in 
deciding on this grave change Mr. Brodrick has not 
held the scales fairly between the fame Lord Kitchener 
has won on very different fields and the authority that 
is due to the experience and knowledge that have been 
jaboriously acquired in India itself. 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES BILL. 
(From A ScottisH LrBeraz.) 


HE production of this bill, unreasonably and 
cruelly delayed, yet within a year after the 
judgment of the House of Lords of August 1 last, is a 
tribute to the sense of justice of Parliament and of the 
country. The judgment of the Court of Appeal may 
have been good law, if Scots law shares what some 
would describe as artificialities and imbecilities in the 
Trust law of England. In any case that decision—a 
decision in purely Scottish law—when it had to be 
applied to the actual state of matters in Scotland, re- 
sulted instantaneously in the most complicated and 
outrageous injustice. The ‘‘ tremendous and profound 
effect,” to borrow Lord Spencer’s phrase, which this at 
once produced beyond the Tweed, will not soon be 
forgotten. And the only reason why that strong feel- 
ing has not taken the form of a clamour for the reversal 
of certain parts of the law so laid down has been the 
perception, on all sides, that the more immediate 
necessity was to deal with their effects in this par- 
ticular case. The amendment of the general law 
always requires some delay. But inthis case delay 
was intolerable, and for the last four months 
Scotland and the Scottish members have been patiently 
relying on the word of a King. For it was the speech 
from the Throne in February which told them that 
“A situation has arisen connected with the administra 

tion of the property belonging to certain ecclesiastical bodies 
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in Scotland, which veguires legislative intervention. With 

a view to the wise consideration of such a measure, I have 

appointed Commissioners, who are engaged in making an 

inquiry. 

The Commissioners, on the whole, did their work 
well; and their skilful report, turning chiefly on the 
incapacity of the favoured fragment of a Church to per- 
form the national task unexpectedly entrusted to it, 
carried out the generally accepted idea to avoid (or post- 
pone) all question as to thelaw. Some disappointment 
was felt that they did not take evidence as to the inten- 
tions of individual donors. Even last year’s decision 
seemed to suggest reservations on this point, and 
nine-tenths of the property in question could easily 
have been shown to have been given to the Free 
Church in the sense of a body believed to be free (or 
even bound) to revise the details of its creed and to 
unite with other Presbyterian Churches. But time was 
pressing ; the small successful fragment had com- 
menced most unreasonable and vexatious actions 
all over Scotland ; and the report when it came out 
seemed to cover all this, and was generally regarded 
as a fair and able document—a complete foundation 
for immediate action. But that action has been most 
unaccountably delayed. The bill, too, even as ordered 
to be printed on June 7, diverges in some things from 
the lines of the Commission. Lord Elgin and his col- 
leagues had taken much the same view which Lord 
Davey recommended to the contending parties 
—to divide the property, having respect not only 
to the numbers, but to the capacity of the 
minority ‘‘ to execute the particular trusts or 
special purposes” for which it was gifted. A 
clause in the bill as it stands seems to compel 
the handing over of great sums to the minority free 
from any such obvious obligation, while it binds it 
on the United Free Church. But this seems so very 
unreasonable that it may probably not be adhered to; 
and the two names added from opposite sides of politics 
to Lord Elgin’s Commission of inquiry to form the 
new executive body are very well selected. A more 
serious matter, and the undoubted cause of the delay 
in a bill for two months past so sorely needed, is the 
thrusting into a measure promised from the Throne of 
one proposal wholly extraneous. 

By no sinuousness of language can the proposed 
freedom of the Church of Scotland to regulate its own 
formula of creed be held to form part of a measure to 
divide property between two outside ecclesiastical 
bodies. And as the 7zmes and others have pointed out, 
it forms in itself a most serious precedent, and is a 
questionable right to give to any Established Church. 
But that is not one-fourth part of the case against 
suddenly rushing this through without consulting 
Scotland. The Kirk always held notions as to its free- 
dom and as to its rights to legislate in Church matters 
which should probably have prevented its seeking 
Establishment at all. The law long leaned doubtfully 
against the Church view, and at last in 1843 things 
came to a decision. One half the Assembly went 
out, deliberately preferring freedom to endowment. 
The other half remained in with equal deliberation, 
accepting the loss of their Church claim to legislate, par- 
ticularly in matters like Church patronage, Church ex- 
tension, and Church union. Thirty years passed, and 
those who remained and represented the Kirk now 
Established came to desire freedom as to patronage. It 
was felt and urged within the Church that those out- 
side who had given up all on this very ground ought to 
be consulted before moving. But Principal Tulloch 
and others opposed, and as a result the concession of 
patronage-abolition by Parliament in 1874 lost its moral 
effect. Thirty years more passed, and the Church 
formally claimed the freedom of 1843 all round, but 
chiefly on questions of creed. It was conscious that it 
must again go to Parliament, and now, as before, there 
were those outside whose equal rights this belated 
claim to freedom would immensely emphasise. Rather 


reluctantly, accordingly, the last few assemblies 
declined approaching Parliament. But last year a 
strange thing happened. The Free Church side of the 
United Free Church (two-thirds of the whole) lost its 
voluntary accumulations by a House of Lords judgment, 
as sixty years before it had lost its State endow- 
ments; and it was plain that it would be in great 
trouble during the present year—at least, until the 
Crown promised a remedy and Parliament fulfilled it. 
Why not do something now? It does not appear that 
the people of the Church of Scotland have taken any 
unfair advantage of the present year, and it is known 
that during last winter some of their leading Church- 
men privately proposed measures for equal rights to 
all the Scottish Churches. All such proposals—even 
when they sink back into the unpopular form of asking 
Parliament to unfasten one particular link—raise in 
the Scottish electorate the vision of fairness 
not to one Church but to all, and of a coming 
re-union of Presbyterianism. On the other side of 
the Tweed, indeed, men expect to have time to debate 
and discuss such matters publicly, very much as if this 
were a free country. But those who have to do with 
our Government and its head know better. Accord- 
ingly, by a threefold twist, (1) the cruel postponement 
of a measure to be based on the Royal Commission, 
until Scotland now festers in every county with 
litigious sores and evictions, (2) the further postpone- 
ment of it till after the annual consultations of the 
General Assemblies, and (3) the amazing inclusion of 
the proposal of one of these Assemblies in the quite 
separate measure already promised to the others in the 
King’s Speech—by such means, taken at the end of a 
session, and absolutely characteristic of the present 
Government and its pertinacious flexibility in wrong, 
Parliament, it is hoped, has once more been put in a 
corner. What this Parliament may do, of course no 
one can say. The two measures may yet be disjoined, 
and ought to be so. The United Free Church has, we 
see, declined, with scornful civility, to say anything as 
to the extraneous part of the measure. But whether 
that part be retained or not, Scotchmen must not be 
surprised that the same implement of torture—a pleas- 
ing combination of gag and screw—has been at last 
applied to their ‘‘ auld respectit mither,’ which has 
been tried week by week on the Mother of Parliaments. 





TRANSVAAL FINANCE. 


N order to recognise how vital a matter to the people 

of the Transvaal is the control of taxation denied 

ta them by the new Constitution, and to estimate 
whether it is possible for the “colony” to contribute to 
the cost of the war, it is necessary to consider the nature 
of the fiscal system now in operation both in relation to 
amount and incidence. This system is based on the taxa- 
tion and retaxation of commodities. Lord Milner was able 
to achieve this remarkable feat owing to the geographical 
situation of the Transvaal and the State ownership of the 
railways, the only means of transport of imported commo- 
dities from the boundaries of the maritime States to the 
consumers. Under the Milner system imported commodi- 
ties are first of all taxed at the Customs House by way of 
duties and then retaxed on the railways by way of freights. 
The revenue derived from the Customs House is levied 
in perhaps a not unduly oppressive manner, so far as inci- 
dence is concerned, “luxuries” contributing largely to 
the sum total. This discrimination, however, cannot be 
shown under the system of retaxation on the railways, for 
bulk or weight then becomes the determining factor and 
not the ability of the consumer to pay. This system 
of taxation was peculiarly inimical to the interests of the 
Transvaal at the time of its coming into operation. The 
capital destroyed by war had to be replaced, industries 
had to be re-established, and every effort should have 
been made to avoid penalising capital expenditure and 
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labour by the taxation of commodities. Owing to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the time the operation of the system 
of taxation produced an abnormal revenue. Capital pouring 
in to replace capital destroyed, capital pouring in for in- 
vestment, was taxed and retaxed and the revenue bounded 
up, and so Mr. Chamberlain was able to make his 
boom speech in the House of Commons announcing that 
each report from the Transvaal was better than the last 
and that a glorious era of prosperity was assured. At the 
same time, on the strength of this illegitimate revenue, 
Lord Milner rushed up his jerry-built and extravagant 
system of administration. Now, retribution for economic 
sin has fallen upon the Transvaal in the shape of acute 
industrial depression. The commercial community is 
threatened with bankruptcy. There is starvation on the 
countryside, the unemployed fill the streets, while 
relief works and soup kitchens furnish a crowning glory 
to this system which violates every canon of sound finance. 

It is necessary to resort to figures, “ by way of illustra- 
tion,” as Mr. Chamberlain would say. The qualification 
is, however, necessary, because, under such a system of 
taxation as that by way of the railways, exactitude is im- 
possible. 

An analysis of the profits of the Central South 
African Railways for 1904-5 shows that after allowing for 
interest on capital expenditure, and for redemption on 
the profit-earning lines, the sum of £1,000,000 remains, 
which may be fairly regarded as taxation levied upon the 
people of the Transvaal. 

When we come to Customs House taxation, figures are 
available from the Budget speech, wherein the estimate 
for the year 1904-5 is set down at £1,650,000. 

The total estimated revenue of the Transvaal for the 
year 1904-5, less railway profits and Customs, is 
£2,850,000. To arrive at taxation from this amount the 
sum of £380,000 has to be deducted as the value of ser- 
vices rendered by way of post and telegraph. There is 
a further sum of £300,000 payable in direct taxation by 
the natives, and as it is desirable to get at the taxation of 
the white population this amount may be deducted and 
an additional £170,000 as further taxation on the natives 
by way of Customs, leaving a balance of £2,000,000. 

The taxation of the white population of the Transvaal 
may therefore be approximately stated as follows: 


: & 
RET WRIIIIND.  casidqsnsuscenciecawreneniausseceiven 1,000,000 
Customs House taxation ..........cccccccesereeeees 1,650,000 
Other sources (profit tax, licences, transfer 

duty, stamp duty, trades tax, etc.) ......... 2,000,000 

4,050,000 


It is now necessary to consider the population which 
has to provide this amount. The white population of the 
Transvaal is estimated at 300,000. Consequently the 
taxation of the Transvaal works out at £15 10s. per head 
of the population, or £62 per annum per family of four 
persons. 

If such a method of computation be of any value 
this result is sufficiently startling, but it becomes much 
more so when we consider the peculiar condition of the 
population. In the first place, approximately half 
of them are not wealth-producers. For the Dutch, 
without flocks and herds, are for the most part 
bordering on destitution, and have to curtail to 
the utmost limit expenditure on taxable commo- 
dities. Then, as regards the working population, 
though wages are high there are countervailing reasons 
which limit consumption. For instance, house rents are 
exorbitant, largely due to the taxation of building 
materials, and many men maintain their families in other 
parts of the world and limit expenditure to send wages to 
them. Consequently, the population of the Transvaal is 
in the very reverse of a position such as would 
enable its members to sustain a heavy burden 
of taxation. These considerations point to the fact, 
also, that am enormous indirect impost is being 
laid upon the mining industry, absolutely inequitable 
in its incidence, since it falls most heavily on those mines 


in process of equipment when perhaps earning no profit, 
less heavily on those equipped and perhaps earning 
enormous profits, and not at all on potential mines held out 
of development for speculative purposes. A clearer view 
of the burden of taxation in the Transvaal can be obtained 
by comparing it with that of another colony. South Aus- 
tralia may be taken for comparison, because its population 
of 362,000 approximates to that of the Transvaal, and 
because Australian finance is not generally regarded as 
erring on the side of thrift. The revenue of South Aus- 
tralia for 1go1-2, excluding services, was £1,261,340. 
With this amount the Government had to administer the 
affairs of a State vastly greater in extent than the Trans- 
vaal, whose Government requires a revenue nearly four 
times as large to perform almost similar functions. These 
considerations will, at any rate, serve to indicate what a 
farce is a Constitution which creates a Legislature with an 
official Ministry in whose keeping is the maintenance of 
this fiscal system, and which places outside the control 
of the so-called representatives of the people the system 
of railway taxation, which rests in the hands of the 
nominated Intencolonial Council. 

It will also be apparent that a people crushed 
beneath such a burden of indirect taxation will never 
assent to an increase thereof as a contribution to the cost 
of the war. Taxation levied for such a purpose would 
be regarded by half the population of the Transvaal as 
tribute wrung from a conquered people and the other 
half would oppose it on justifiable grounds of self-interest. 

Consequently, all idea of expecting the people of the 
Transvaal to provide the interest on the proposed war 
loan of £30,000,000 out of taxation as at present levied 
must be abandoned. 

To render possible any such contribution the whole 
system of taxation must be fundamentally altered. Rail- 
way taxation falling upon the necessities of the people 
and retarding development must be remitted, and revenue 
obtained by securing to the people as a whole a share in 
the vast mineral wealth of the country. How this reform 
may be equitably achieved, the employment of capital 
and labour stimulated, and a contribution to the cost of 
the war rendered possible will subsequently be indicated 

R. L. OUTHWAITE 





THE SYMPHONIC POEM. 

N a new and most interesting volume of essays about 
music* Mr. Ernest Newman has discussed the difficult 
question of the symphonic poem with a breadth of mind 
and precision of thought very rare in musical criticism. 
The symphonic poem, he thinks, unites or may be made 
to unite the advantages hitherto peculiar to absolute 
music with those hitherto peculiar to opera. Abstract 
music is free from the limitations and absurdities of the 
stage, but it is less definite in expression than language. 
Opera has the help of words, but it is hampered by the 
limitations and absurdities of the stage. The symphonic 
poem, as unhampered as the symphony or the sonata, 
may yet express the composer's meaning as definitely as 
opera. The only difference is that the words which are 
necessary to convey that meaning clearly to the audience, 
instead of being part of the performance, are written down 
on a programme to be read before the performance 
begins; and it is this programme of emotions, ideas, or 
events, drawn up for a particular symphonic poem, which 
dictates its form, instead of the purely musical convention 
which dictates the form of the symphony or sonata. This 
in the simplest and plainest terms is Mr. Newman's argu- 
ment; and as a general statement there is nothing to be 
said against it, except that a great deal of what music 
expresses cannot be put into words at all. But that 
exception is not so formidable as it seems. It is true that 
the intensity of musical expression cannot find a verbal 








* MusICAL Stupies, By Ernest Newman, London: John 
Lane. 5s. net, 
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equivalent. But the nature of the emotion expressed can 
be explained in words, and this was done, to take a simple 
case, when Beethoven called the slow movement of the 
“ Eroica” Symphony a funeral march. Also the exterior 
cause, if there be one, which has produced a certain order 
or conflict of emotions in the composer’s work can be 
stated in words and cannot be stated in music. Nor can 
there be any doubt that such a statement may quicken our 
enjoyment and understanding of that music. 

Mr. Newman makes short work of the conventional 
objections to the symphonic poem: as that a form which 
was good enough for Mozart and Beethoven ought to be 
good enough for Richard Strauss. The critics who say 
this forget that Mozart and Beethoven helped to make 
their own forms. The forms which were good enough for 
Bach and Handel were not good enough for them. Forms 
are only means of expression and were devised by great 
masters to express their own ideas and emotions. When 
new ideas and emotions beyond their compass come into 
being the old forms die and all music made to fit them 
is stillborn. The sonata form itself was strained by the 
ideas and emotions of Beethoven; and these ideas and 
emotions were often inspired by literature. Wagner 
spoke of the fertilisation of music by poetry as a great 
event of the nineteenth century. It has been an event in 
the history of all great music, however abstract that music 
may seem to later ages for whom its form has become 
conventional. The sharp distinction between abstract and 
programme music has always been drawn rather in theory 
than in practice, at least in the case of all good music. 
No great composer, even if he wrote fugues, has ever pro- 
duced really abstract music. You might as well talk about 
abstract pictures or abstract poetry. Living music expresses 
the ideas and emotions of its age. The symphonic poem is 
a frank acknowledgment of this fact. The sym- 
phonic poet is not afraid to confess that he is not an 
abstract musician. He makes no mystery of his art. He 
has certain ideas to express, and he is ready to tell you 
what they are, so that his verbal explanation may quicken 
your understanding of his music ; and if it is a good verbal 
explanation, and if the music really does express the pro- 
gramme set out in words, and if that programme is worth 
expressing, then it is mere ingratitude to complain that 
the composer has not written a symphony. 

But the “ifs” are important, and they all really 
amount to this: that the symphonic poet, if his programme 
is not to be a mere impediment to his own musical inven- 
tion and a mere nuisance to his audience, must hit upon 
one which can be carried out in music. This is the real 
difficulty of symphonic poems, as it has always been the 
real difficulty of operas. Music will not express exactly 
what words express. Very often the libretto of an opera 
states facts, for instance, which cannot be put to music, 
and the composer must either ignore those facts and 
make his performers say one thing and sing another at 
the same time, or else he must do violence to his art 
by setting it to an impossible task. Wagner thought he 
could express everything in music; but he couldn't. He 
labelled different musical phrases with the names of dif- 
ferent objects; but the phrases had no more resem- 
blance to the objects than a rose labelled Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie would bear to Mr. Carnegie himself. It may 
be amusing to listen for the Tarnhelm or the “notable 
needful ” sword through the Ring, but it is not an resthetic 
amusement ; it is a mere game; and so if a composer tries 
to make a symphonic poem out of a play and gives musical 
labels to all the characters, he will not really introduce 
those characters into his music; he will introduce nothing 
but the musical labels, which may or may not express his 
own emotions well, but which certainly will not give to 
his music the dramatic qualities of a play. This is an 
extreme example of what a composer cannot do. On the 
other hand, supposing him to be writing a symphonic 
poem about some famous character in literature, he can 
invent a theme expressive of the general emotion aroused 
by that character and he can subject that theme to musical 


changes and combinations expressive of the successive 
emotions aroused by the actions or experiences of that 
character. To do this would require great musical genius. 
It may not yet have ever been done. But that is no 
reason why it should not be attempted; and the attempt 
to do it may produce new and splendid forms of music ; 
for it is only by the attempt to do new things that new 
forms of art are ever produced. They are never produced 
by mere technical ingenuity or by a mere critical weari- 
ness of the old forms. 

But there is at least one successful example in exist- 
ence of another method by which a symphonic poem may 
be made out of a story or a play; and that is the method 
of extreme simplification which Tschaikowsky has used 
in his Francesca da Rimini. ‘There is no attempt at 
dramatic development in that piece ; nothing but a musical 
presentment of the one supreme situation—the love of 
Piera and Francesca still enduring in the fiery whirlwind 
of Hell. The piece consists, but for a short introduction, 
entirely of the whirlwind interrupted by an interval of 
tender and passionate melody. It is, in fact, a lyric 
founded on the story. rather than an attempt to tell the 
story itself in music, and the simplicity of the subject- 
matter is expressed in the simplicity of the form which it 
dictates. It is an interesting fact that Tschaikowsky had 
determined to write an opera on the subject, but gave up 
the design because his librettist, an extreme Wagnerian. 
wished to impose upon him conditions which he considered 
impossible. His mind, however, was full of the story, and, 
working in his own way, he produced Francesca da 
Rimini. This is a good instance of the way in which 
music may be fertilised by poetry. If a composer is 
to produce a symphonic poem really expressive of a story, 
he must find the musical essence of that story before he 
begins. He must refine away from his conception all facts 
or events or ideas which are not fit to be expressed in 
music. Unless he does this some of his music will either 
bear no relation to his programme or else it will cease to 
be music. Music deals with the general, not with the 
particular, with emotions, not with persons; and for that 
reason it cannot tell a story. When a story is told in 
opera, it is told not by the music but by the words, the 
actors, and the scenes. In a symphonic poem there are 
no actors or scenes, and the words are a mere preliminary 
explanation, not a part of the performance. For this 
reason Mr. Newman appears to go too far when he says 
that a symphonic poem can do all that an opera does ; or 
at least he lays himself open to misunderstanding. A 
symphonic poem may produce the general effect of an 
opera, but it must do so by different means. It must not 
attempt to tell or to represent the action of a story, since 
it cannot represent persons or their actions but only the 
emotions or the emotions produced by them. It must be, in 
fact, a kind of lyrical commentary upon a story, a com- 
mentary which gets its coherence. and part of its signi- 
ficance from the story, but which makes no attempt to be 
the story, to perform the functions of literature. This 
attempt has been made too often in symphonic poems, 
and too often symphonic poets have chosen very foolish 
stories ; fot musicians, even such great ones as Beethoven 
and Wagner, are often curiously wanting in literary tact. 
But errors of this kind are to be expected in the first 
experiments upon a new form of art. As Mr. Newman 
says, nearly all composers of promise are trying to write 
symphonic poems rather than symphonies or even operas ; 
and therefore a wise criticism will try to discover the limi- 
tations and possibilities of the symphonic poem rather than 
condemn it @ priori and offhand. 





THE ACTION OF RADIUM ON BEEF-GELATINE. 
(From a Screntiric CORRESPONDENT.) 

[* the issue of the scientific periodical Nature for 

_ May 25, Mr. J. B. Burke gave a preliminary de- 

scription of some experiments he has been carrying out 

at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, on the influ- 
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ence of salts of radium on bouillon, a mixture of beef 
extract and gelatine, which is used as a medium and 
food for the growth of bacteria. 

As is well known, if a tube containing such a 
medium be plugged with cotton wool to exclude the 
germs floating in the atmosphere, and be sterilised by 
heating for a short time to a temperature somewhat 
above the boiling point of water, it will remain indefi- 
nitely without sign of life and without decomposition. 

Into such a tube Mr. Burke put a small glass bulb 
containing a few milligrammes of radium bromide, and, 
after sterilisation, broke the bulb. The radium salt 
then fell on to the surface of the bouillon. After twenty- 
four hours a culture-like growth appeared on the sur- 
face and gradually spread downwards. Examined 
microscopically, this growth was seen to consist of 
minute rounded bodies which, according to Mr. Burke, 
ceased to grow after reaching a certain size, and then 
subdivided. On heating, or on exposure to light, the 
growth vanished, but it appeared again on standing 
for some hours. When transferred to fresh bouillon, 
the growths showed very slight signs of further in- 
crease. The growths were soluble in hot water. 

Mr. Burke submitted his growths to Professor 
Sims Woodhead, who, naturally enough, pronounced 
against their claim to be regarded as bacteria, and 
suggested their classification as ‘‘crystals.” Mr. 
Burke, as anxious to transfer them to the biologists as 
Professor Woodhead to return them to the physical 
laboratory of their origin, remarks, with some of the 
courage of his ancestors, that he has little doubt that 
they are ‘“‘highly organised bodies, although not bac- 
teria.” “They must be something more than mere 
aggregates, in so far as they are not merely capable 
of growth, but also of subdivision, possibly of repro- 
duction, and certainly of decay.” 

So far no harm was done. Mr. Burke had made 
an interesting observation which deserved further 
study. Probably that further study would show that 
one of the several possible commonplace explanations 
of the phenomena would turn out to be correct. 
Growths somewhat similar to those observed by Mr. 
Burke, though produced by different means, have 
already been studied, and explained as disintegration 
products of the medium. Nevertheless, it might be 
that Mr. Burke’s growths were different, and that his 
speculative experiments had opened a new field of 
research. Mr. Burke may have been a little premature 
in writing to Nature, but that fault is nowadays a 
common one, particularly where radium is involved. 
Writing to Nature is a recognised method of securing 
what is sometimes termed “‘ priority.” 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Burke has fallen a prey, 
apparently a willing prey, to an enterprising journalist. 
An enthusiastic young man from a daily paper has 
interviewed Mr. Burke and made the most of his time. 
Double-columned headlines and portraits of the dis- 
coverer have informed an astonished and occasionally 
scandalised world that the origin of life is a secret no 
longer. Mr. Burke who, to say the least, takes a 
somewhat favourable view of his evidence in the 
extracts we have given above, is praised incidentally 
for his modesty in not claiming the creation of any 
known form of bacteria. In some accounts we have 
seen of the experiments, too, a serious error has crept 
in. In his letter to Naéure, Mr. Burke distinctly states 
that he could not obtain ‘‘ sub-cultures "—the traces of 
further growth which appeared when fresh material was 
inoculated with the primary growths being much too 
small to be due to living organisms. Yet we are 
now assured that growth goes on when the 
influence of the radium is remoyed —that the 
radium creates organisms which then possess an 
independent vitality. A study of the original authori- 
ties is always advisable before publishing their contents. 
For the sake of scientific journalists who may wish to 
publish Mr. Burke’s future discoveries to a wider circle, 


we may perhaps state that the price of Nature is six- 
pence, and that it can usually be obtained at the larger 
railway bookstalls. 

We are accustomed to look for more reticence and 
caution from the Cambridge school of physicists than 
Mr. Burke has shown. Even should his growths not 
be explained as due to some disintegration product of 
his medium—some modification more nearly allied to 
the inorganic world than the bouillon from which they 
arise—should he, indeed, eventually prove that what 
he has seen is a low form of living organism, his pre- 
mature statements on inconclusive evidence and the 
publicity they have attained, would still be most 
unfortunate. 

But the interest of the affair does not lie solely in 
the indiscretions of an enthusiast. Itis to be sought 
in the comments thereon for which the past week has 
been remarkable. The “‘ production of life” has been 
welcomed by some and received with dismay by others, 
who have seen in it the triumph of materialism and the 
destruction of all theism. Mr. Burke, to do him justice, 
has done his best to assuage those fears which the 
possible outcome of his experiments has aroused. But 
some of his commentators have shown less sense. 

It seems that a certain class of mind interested in 
philosophy and religion ‘‘ learns nothing and forgets 
nothing.” After the discomfiture of those theologians 
who in 1860 pinned their faith on the medieval dogma 
of special creation, and the even more complete if 
slower, discomfiture of the secularists, who have seen 
religion accept, absorb, and gain fresh strength from 
the illuminating revelation of evolution, it is astound- 
ing to see the descendants of the old combatants 
rushing to take up the old false positions. Bishops, 
perhaps, are wiser nowadays ; but, with or without 
leaders, the rank and file have sufficient initiative to 
act alone and compromise themselves on the mere 
report of a discovery in a field which does not concern 
them. 

Whether or not Mr. Burke’s experiments lead to 
more than at present seems likely, the discovery of 
the passage from inorganic matter to a living organism 
is always possible, perhaps even imminent. If, or 
when, that discovery is made, it will be of intense 
scientific interest and importance. It will give us 
another link in the chain which binds in one glorious 
unity the whole physical universe. But the idea that 
it need destroy a spiritual conception of the ultimate 
nature of reality would be almost humorous were it 
not so pathetic. 





CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY LETTERS. 


HE Children’s Country Holiday Fund, which is 
instrumental every year in sending thousands of 
town children into the country, does not confine its 
efforts solely to seeing the children safely despatched 
to suitable places. It also endeavours to make their 
holiday as agreeable, interesting, and educative as 
possible, and has established a special Nature Study 
and Recreation Committee, which distributes books 
and games, arranges lectures, ‘‘ nature talks,” and 
Saturday afternoon rambles, and encourages the 
children to make collections of flowers, &e, Like 
every other body engaged in good works, it desires 
more helpers and more support ; wherefore it may be 
useful to mention that its secretary is Miss E. R. 
Philp, 22, Lavington-road, Ealing Dean, W. 
The committee also invites the children to write 
letters describing the holiday, and last season no fewer 
than 3,100 such letters were received. It is in- 
teresting to go through a sample of these, the rather 
that internal evidence in the shape of spelling and 
grammar shows them to be unaided compositions. 
One marked merit they all possess, legibility of 
writing. It seems evident that the children in London’s 
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elementary schools are acquiring a far better hand- 
writing than are their contemporaries in secondary 
schools. 

In regard to arrangement there are marked 
differences, which appear to be individual and which 
suggest that English composition, in the true sense, is 
not taught. In some letters the subjects are sorted 
out and dealt with in an orderly way ; in others the 
writer goes from birds to flowers and flowers again 
to birds in a manner that recalls Mrs. Nickleby. There 
isa general tendency to plain narration of facts, very 
little selection, and—happily—almost no ornamenta- 
tion. Among fifteen letters only one shows any tendency 
towards ‘‘fine writing.’ An obvious truthfulness 
breathes from most of them, and such touches of 
exaggeration as appear occur in reports at second- 
hand, as in that of the small boy who writes of 
leeches: ‘‘Isaw some bloodsuckers. If some were to get 
on you they would suck your blood until they had 
most of it. These things are like little maggots.” 
One statement, indeed, is made which seems difficult of 
belief, white mice not being generally included among 
the woodland fauna of Sussex: ‘‘ We saw,” writes a 
girl, ‘‘a few white mice in the woods, some of the 
country holiday children took some home with them, 
and now they are as tame as anything.” Perhaps 
‘‘white” is a slip, and the adjective should have been 
“wild.” The power of detailed observation varies 
extremely ; some children are most impressed by the 
taste of foods, some turn their attention chiefly to 
animals, some are sociable souls who tell us chiefly of 
people and ways of life. One boy—a keenly observant 
boy, in whom more than a touch of cruelty reveals 
itself—relates how he used to go weekly to see the 
pig killed. It cannot be said that any one of these 
fifteen letters shows tokens of originality of mind. 
But then it is difficult for writers between the ages of 
nine and thirteen to show the whole of their minds 
through the medium of pen and ink. 

One little Jane, eleven years old and going to 
school in Bethnal Green, opens her communication thus: 
‘*T begin my letter by writing the sights I see down 
Romford,” and goes on to tell of buttercups and scarlet 
runners, cherry trees, apple trees (‘‘ but the apples were 
very sour,” a complaint that occurs in many of these 
August reminiscences), and oak trees, wheat, millet, 
and oats, of cows, goats, and pigs. 

‘*Dowr Romford there is a little plant that don’t grow 
more than two feet high. I was playing in that field one 
day when my brother threw me down a bunch of acorns, 
and they fell on this plant. I tried to get them but this 
plant was in my way, but I bent over this plant and got 
them, when I got up I found my hand covered with pimples 
and my dady said that it was that little plant that I'm telling 
you about it is called a sting nettle.” 

Also: ‘‘ The cows used to look fierce at me as I 
passed and I was frightened.” Another small girl 
observes: ‘I did not like to go near the bulls in case 
they ran after me, but I did not mind the cows.” This 
child of ten, from Stratford, has charming descriptive 
touches: ‘*. . . Calceolarias, red and yellow, and they 
looked just like little loaves. .. . . Marigolds, yellow 
with a brown centre like brown velvet.” 

A boy of eleven remarks: ‘‘ Many of the fields 
contained sheep or cows, which improved their appear- 
ance.” Cows, indeed, figure largely in these records. 
One boy tried to milk, ‘‘ but I could not produce any 
milk.” 

A little boy of ten, who is only in Standard II. and 
who writes between double lines, thus describes a 
dandelion : 

‘The flower does turn into fluff, and on the top of it isa 
lot of little seeds. Then the wind blows it away and then 
it will sow again and it will grow once more.” 

A few curiosities of nomenclature appear : ‘* Hyp- 
siors” for hips and haws, and among a list of flowers 
the ‘‘ bunnymouth,” which sounds like a felicitous 
nickname for the snapdragon. 


Although the excellence of the vegetables—espe- 
cially the potatoes—and of the milk is noted with 
approval, criticism is not entirely absent : 

“ There was only one sweet stuff shop where we used to 
buy our sweets. The sweets were a lot dearer than 
our sweets which we buy in London.” “Many of the 
farmers wore wooden poots which were called clogs. The 
men who wore these c Bs walked very clumsy. The shops 
down there are very small.” “ The country people,” remarks 
a boy of nine apparently with surprise, de 
different than us.” 

Enjoyment—a reasonably intelligent enjoyment— 
is the leading note of these generally artless letters. 
One girl of eleven writes: ‘‘As we were coming we 
look out of the train window and saw the beautiful 
green cabbages and then we knew it was a nice place 
we were going to.” 

A girl from Fulham, aged twelve, whose hand- 
writing stands out as superlatively good and whose 
spelling is all but faultless, succeeds perhaps best in 
imparting a feeling that she really tasted the charm of 
the country. ‘‘ While writing this,” she says, in 
closing her letter, ‘‘it seems as if I was there again 
enjoying myself.” 

It is pleasant to hope that in another six weeks or 
less she may be ‘‘ there again.” 


o not talk much 





PASTEL AND TEMPERA. 

OBODY can accuse the Pastel Society of over- 
N crowding its seventh exhibition. In the galleries 
of the Institute there is room and to spare for many more 
works than are hung. This amplitude of space has allowed 
the grouping system to be adopted with more success than 
usual, and the whole exhibition is distinctly pleasing in its 
arrangement. But against this advantage must be set the 
disadvantage of a display by no means representative of 
the Society’s real strength. Messrs. Abbey, Brangwyn, 
Clausen, A. Besnard, Réné Billotte, E. Carriére, P. de 
Josselin de Jong, A. de la Gandara, and Fritz 
Thaulow contribute nothing. It is perhaps to the 
credit of the Society that it can furnish so good 
an exhibition as the present without the aid of 
these artists, but their absence is regrettable notwithstand- 
ing. Yet, in spite of the foreign abstentions, it is to the 
cosmopolitan rather than to the home art that one must 
look for the “life” of this collection. The landscapes of 
M. Le Gout-Gérard and of M. Gaston Guignard are won- 
derfully vivacious in their variety and strength of colour. 
The realistic “ études ” of MM. Jurres and Alfred Roll may 
show the drawbacks as well as the virtues of French art, 
but they undoubtedly add to the sprightliness of 
a picture gallery. Perhaps it requires a Frenchman 
to handle pastel with what one may call verve—that is, to 
indulge an almost irresponsible joy in the qualities that 
are peculiarly the medium’s own, to use it, so to speak, 
for all it is worth. Certainly our native pastellists seem 
to fall short in this respect. The unpleasant surface and 
absence of bloom noticeable in so many of the English 
drawings are rather distressing. Fixatifs, maybe, have 
something to do with the matter, but the want of courage 
in dealing with pastel colours, particularly with the raw 
colours, has a great deal more. In pastel, as in 
tempera, the quality even of the most assertive 
tints allows, nay, invites, daring combinations of 
apparently unmatchable tones. Of the English artists 
I can only recall Mr. Alfred East as being one who 
ventures to deal with vivid pigments on something like a 
large scale. He is assuredly courageous in his “In the 
Cotswolds.” The green of the trees is soft, indeterminate ; 
behind and between them the sky is simply raw red and 
deep blue. The experiment is fascinating, and I venture 
to think it successful. 

There is no lack of colour in the three contributions 
of Mr. Charles Conder, although in the fan design entitled 
“The Terrace” a certain magenta passage is not quite 
happily inspired, and the tentative drawing is rather more 
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tentative than usual. Mr. Geoffrey Strahan’s “The 
Bathers ” attracts attention by its size. In the affinity, too, 
that its cold colour bears to the eclectic Italian schools, 
when painters cultivated the best of everything that had 
gone before and produced perchance the worst of all, the 
work has the interest of a survival or revival—but it ‘s 
strange work for this medium and from this independent 
worker. Very thin pastel well rubbed into a coarse-grained 
canvas serves Mr. Bertram Priestman for “A Misty Sun- 
set”; prominent also among the larger drawings are the 
boat studies of Messrs. Terrick Williams and Charles 
Fromuth and the emphatically outlined, gracefully classi- 
cal, figure studies in chalk by Mr. W. G. von Glehn. Amid 
the smaller work the “ Pierrots” of Mr. Carton Moore 
Park are daintily drawn and pathetic in sentiment; and 


landscape notes are shown by Mr. Brabazon, Mr. 
Fred Mayor, and Mr. Joseph Pennell. In a way 
these slight drawings demonstrate the best usage 


of pastel, since the medium is here the shorthand of form 
and the essence of colour. Mr. Brabazon was the 
pioneer of this reductio ad simplicitatem, which is the 
original and purest kind of modern impressionism, and in 
his method he remains unique. Mr. Mayor introduces a 
little more human interest into his colour harmonies, 
though his end is substantially the same; Mr. Pennell is 
more economical of his material, more dry in his manipu- 
lation, maybe a little less poetic, but rigorously direct. 
The latter sends six of his illustrations to Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s “Road in Tuscany”; they triumph in their 
avoidance of literary significance. The exhibition is sup- 
plemented by a loan collection of ten Gainsborough draw- 
ings, and by four excellent examples of the French im- 
pressionist, E. Boudin, which are lent by Mr. Alfred 
Elias. 

The Society of Painters in Tempera, which, by the 
way, is nearly four years old, is holding its first exhibition 
at the Carfax Galleries in Bury-street. Tempera, that is 
to say white of egg, was the medium used by the Italians 
before the Flemish medium introduced by Van 
Eyck took its place ; and the declared pbject of the society 
is the “ improvement in the art of painting in tempera by 
the interchange of the knowledge and experience of the 
members.” It would appear, however, that the society 
has considerably extended the scope of its aim for the 
purpose of the present exhibition. Here are not only tem- 
pera pictures, but also paintings in fresco, mixtures 
of water-colour and egg tempera, examples of frames 
carved and gilded by the artist, and various other applied 
arts, including illuminated books and manuscripts. More- 
over, several of the avowed tempera paintings are not 
strictly tempera; that is*to say, the medium is not pre- 
cisely identical with that which was mixed in the old 
Italian dottega. Some of the works, indeed, are painted 
with eggs duly broken and fused with the colours by the 
artist’s own hands; but in other cases the “ artist-colour- 
man” has merely mixed the colours for his patron with 
something “derived from egg.” The modern tempera 
painter, in fact, has succumbed to the temptation offered 
by modern conveniences. The intervention of the artist- 
colourman would seem to spoil the completeness of the 
restored ideal. There were no artist-colourmen to lighten 
the preparatory labours of the primitive artists. This 
“something derived from egg” disturbs our medieval 


conscience. However, it is fortunately possible to 
feel interest in what is here without troubling 
oneself about the legitimate or other manner of 


its production. The exhibitors appear, at any rate, to 
understand the limitations of tempera, compared with oils, 
and to have ordered their subjects and treatment accord- 
ingly. Most of the painting can be described by that 
handy term “ pre-Raphaelite.”. One may mention Mr. 
Arthur Gaskin’s “ The Twelve Brothers,” the Hon. Neville 
Lytton’s brilliant “Portrait of a Lady in Eastern Dress,” 
and Mr. Joseph Southall’s “New Lamps for Old,” as 
clearly belonging to this category. Mr. Walter Crane 
has a triptych, “Briar Rose”; Mr. Cayley Robinson a 


deeply impressive drawing of Egyptian astrologers on a 
house-top in “The Deep Midnight”; Mrs. Marianne 
Stokes a “ Melisande” and a naive and delightful “ Head 
of an Italian Girl.” Among the larger exhibits are land- 
scapes by Mr. Adrian Stokes and the late M. Ridley 
Corbet, the beginnings of a religious picture by the late 
G. F. Watts, and an admirable architectural drawing by 
Mrs. Herringham, the “ North Porch, Chartres.” 
F. J. M. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssincHam. 
Lonpvon, Thursday. 

T is just as well for Liberals and men who desire 
to see an honest end to these stores scandals to 
reserve their final judgment about the Royal Commis- 
sion till they see it at work, and watch if the cunning 
brain that set it in motion is likely to achieve its reaj 
end of softening down the conclusions of the Butler 
Committee. Of course it is a highly respectable Com- 
mission — our Commission are always respectable. 
But does it possess the quality of driving through the 
mass of corruption that every man who knows any- 
thing of South Africa knows to have been at the 
root of the colossal frauds practised on the British 


taxpayer? And are its members big enough 
and young enough for their work? In one sense 
Mr. Justice Farwell commands confidence. He 


follows cases closely and ably and does not let the 
facts slip out through loopholes. But he has no expe- 
rience in cross-examination, and his mind is of the 
type which study of the law breeds in all times—friendly 
to authority, indifferent to the largest human interests, 
essentially conservative. At least two weak though 
good men are attached to his chairmanship, and at 
least one who has already completed his best service 
for the State. This is not an ideal body; especially 
considering the enormous difficulties of the case, 
and the vitiated atmosphere in which it will have 
to move. Everything, therefore, will depend on the 
vigilance with which the nation follows this contro- 
versy ; in a word, on the reserve of public spirit we 


command. 
* * . * * 


Already we have an example of the way in which 
the Government are seeking to turn the edge of these 
scandals in the public abuse of Sir William Butler by 
Cabinet Ministers (who were responsible for his appoint- 
ment) and in Ministerial newspapers. This language 
is strongly resented by members of the Committee. 
They declare that they all agreed on the report, and that 
the facts were so shocking that the rhetorical phrases 
in it were, if anything, not strong enough. But, after 
all, we must not miss the main moral of the disclosures 
in their details. Who is responsible for the setting up 
of the system of ‘‘ dual contracts,” to use Mr. Brod- 
rick’s glozing language? Lord Milner was clearly 
accountable. He certainly cut off the custom 
offered by the Repatriation Department, because 
the ‘‘local merchants” would suffer. The remaining 
question is to discover what part he played in the 
evolution of the Morgan system of sale and resale 
which followed on the shutting down of the most 
legitimate market for our surplus supplies, and if he 
was cognisant of the withholding of the monthly 
returns from the War Office and the consequent con- 
cealment of the nature of these operations. Here we 
go down in a descending scale of responsibility from 
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Lord Milner to General Lyttelton, and from General 
Lyttelton to Colonel Hipwell, and at the other end 
from Mr. Brodrick to Sir Edward Ward, and from Sir 
Edward Ward to The political question is: Are 
we, if we find matter for censuring the inferior officials, 
to let the supreme responsibility of Ministers lapse ? 
Let us hope not. 





No one who i is not compelled (for. his sins) fo bea 
constant attendant in the House of Commons can 
realise the serious and growing offence of Mr. Balfour's 
demeanour. It is remarkable in a man endowed by 
nature with considerable gifts of pleasing and very 
willing to exercise them when it is a question of con- 
ciliating persons who hold his political fortunes in their 
hand. But to the Opposition and its Leader, above all, 
to the House of Commons at question time, the Prime 
Minister’s tone, especially since the disclosure of the 
scandals, is little else than insulting. Insult is some- 
times conveyed in tone, sometimes in language. It 
is now and then expressed, as in his speech on the 
scandals, with no little verbal and mental incoherence. 
Occasional fits of temper are inevitable in over- 
worked men, and in the atmosphere of the House 
Gladstone himself was not free from them. But there is 
something extremely repellent to find a man in Mr. 
Balfour’s position sneering, and even seeking small 
opportunities of suggesting mental inferiority in oppo- 
nents. His personal behaviour to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is frequently discourteous in spirit, domi- 
neering in form. 
his leadership it grows worse and worse. He rarely 
addresses himself to any point of view unconnected 
with his accustomed purpose of fanning the flames of 
party passion. On these occasions he speaks as if he 
did not know or recognise what moral responsibility 
means. All his superficial refinements disappear, and 
you have sinister glimpses of character which reveal 
the key to his failures in statesmanship. 

* ” - 


Yet he is in some way still master of the Tory 
situation. I am told that he is better in Cabinet than 
in the House—he needs be—and rules his items with 
considerable skill. He seems to have patched up some 
makeshift Army scheme which replaces the last relics 
of the Arnold-Forster plan and practically abolishes 
short service. There is no check on his authority, save 
the stubborn Toryism of the Lord Chancellor, who 
(says gossip) on it being hinted to him that he ought 
to resign in favour of Sir Robert Finlay, stoutly 
declined and added that he was staying in for the 
express purpose of keeping ‘‘this lot” in order and 
within the Constitution, as a Tory conceives it. I 
won’t vouch for the story, but considering the notorious 
and continual bickerings and differences inside the 
Government, it is a tribute to the Prime Minister’s 
cleverness that he keeps it going at all. And yet good 
judges see that he is maintaining a Ministry for little 
purpose than to destroy a party. Now, with the utmost 
audacity, he aims at staying in till late next year, 
making Redistribution the electoral topic in defiance of 
Mr. Chamberlain, ignoring Lord Salisbury’s pledge on 
Irish representation in 1885, and risking the revolt of 
the representatives of the disfranchised constituencies, 
which for the moment expends itself in grievous grum- 
blings. This Session he will try to pass the Aliens 
Bill, the Scottish Churches Bill, and the resolution on 
redistribution. In the second aim he may succeed ; 


As for the intellectual quality of 


and also in the first, farcical as the measure has now 
become. His success with the third depends on the 
stomach shown by the revolting Tories. 


* « * e ao ~ 
For the rest the policy of the Prime Minister is 


always ofa piece. He aims at keeping in power and 
in using every misadventure arising from his own 
incompetence in affairs, or that of his colleagues, to 
secure this end. ‘‘ We are at the bottom of the hill 
now,” said a Conservative member to me, speaking of 
the Butler Report, ‘‘ why on earth should we dissolve ?” 
So the resolution on redistribution is put up as a reason 
for keeping the Government in now, and possibly 
prolonging its life over the next Session. This resolu- 
tion, crammed into the last weeks of the Session, is to 
be so cleverly drafted as not absolutely to alienate the 
members of the Tory and Unionist boroughs whom it 
extinguishes. It is astonishing that the Front 
Opposition Bench has not to-day demanded the produc- 
tion of this resolution, for on it hinges the immediate 
future of our politics. 


- 

Meanwhile, nothing will come of Mr. O'Brien's 
movement for modifying the basis of Irish Nationalism 
in Parliament. There is no strength in the new 
departure. Even in Cork, I am told, if the issue 
were sharply joined by Mr. Redmond Mr. O’Brien’s 
nominee could not stand. The country generally 
insists on the maintenance of the pledge, and the 
party at Westminster adhere. to these conditions, with 
two or three exceptions. On Wednesday they received 
the new member for Cork without a cheer, and I know 
of only four members voting against the official reso- 
lution for retaining the tie of common action which now 
prevails. Doubtless there is a tendency to more elas- 
ticity in Irish Nationalist policy, but Mr. O’Brien, who 
desires this, and also believes in breaking away defi- 
nitely from the irreconcilable view, has gone rather too 


rapidly to work. 
* * 
English friends of Near-Mnstern nationalities are 


trying to find some method of appeasing the strife 
which is so rapidly nullifying our historic interest in 
the question. The main point is: Is any rapprochement 
possible between Greek and Bulgarian interests? | 
wish I could think so. I am afraid Greek intervention 
in Macedonia is more, not less, active and direct than it 
was, and more anti-Bulgarian. On the other side the 
same process exists. I am not going to suggest which 
is right and which is wrong, but all one can say as a 
matter of plain fact is that, just as Bulgaria suffers 
now from Greek hostility so far as her cause in Eng- 
land is concerned, so Greece will suffer when Hellenism 
again gets a chance of definite advance. And mean- 
while the Sultan, under German direction, is doing 
very well indeed, maintaining and even strengthening 
his army, and talking quite confidently of meeting all 
future European attacks on his method of government 


in Asia and Europe. 
. . 


* * * 

The friends of Japan here seem to regard the con- 
clusion of peace as certain. Russia will consent to 
pay an indemnity and France will kindly provide the 
funds, in which case the crucial difficulty may be 
regarded as removed. Vladivostok, it is said, will be 


declared a free commercial port, Manchuria will be 
returned to the Chinese, the lease of Port Arthur wil] 
be transferred from Russia to Japan as the Power in 
possession. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
WELLS AND LIBERTY.* 

HE weakness of all ordinary Utopias is that they 
are forced to describe life as static when the 
whole fascination of life in or out of Utopia is the fact 
of it being a perpetual crisis. Some Utopias give our 
descendants gold and ivory palaces instead of houses 
of bricks and mortar, but our descendants would not 
really live in their palaces any more than we live in 
our houses. Here we have no abiding city ; that fact is 
the foundation of all romance. This primary difficulty in 
Utopias Mr. Wells has managed in some degree to avoid. 
He has done it by two expedients ; first the smaller ex- 
pedient of the admission into his Utopia of foolish or 
doubtful characters, suggesting that the struggle of the 
soul is still going on ; second, the larger expedient of 
steeping the whole story (if you call it a story) in a 
curious atmosphere of doubt. This last effect is pro- 
duced with all Mr. Wells’s wonderful literary tact and 
power. There is a story and there is no story ; there 
is a country and there is no country ; sometimes we 
seem to hear the happy voices of a new humanity, 
sometimes the droning voice of one lecturer ; some- 
times Utopia seems before us, sometimes only within 
us. Through all this there is only one permanent note— 

a plea for organisation, a plea against anarchy. 

I cannot feel that Mr. Wells does justice to the 
Liberal idea, with all his liberality, or indeed understands 
it, despite the high order of his understanding. He 
describes, for instance, a vast Utopian system of the 
registration of all men by their thumb-marks, as if 
they were all housebreakers, and he adds this com- 
ment, which betrays, I think, his error : 

** One of the many things to which some will make 
claim as a right is that of going unrecognised and 
secret whither one will. But that, so far as one’s 
fellow-wayfarers are concerned, would still be possible. 
Only the State would share the secret of one’s 
little concealment. To the eighteenth century 
Liberal, to the old-fashioned nineteenth century 
Liberal, that is to say to all the professed Liberals 
brought up to be against the Government on principle, 
this organised clairvoyance will be the most hateful of 
dreams. Perhaps, too, the Individualist would see it 
in that light. But these are only the mental habits 
acquired in an evil time. The old Liberalism assumed 
bad government, the more powerful the Government 
the worse it was ; just as it assumed the natural right. 
eousness of the free individual. Darkness and secrecy 
were indeed the natural refuges of liberty when every, 
Government had in it the near possibility of tyranny 
and the Englishman or American looked at the papers 
of a Russian or a German as one might look at the 
chains of a slave. You imagine that father of 
the old Liberalism, Rousseau, slinking off from his 
offspring at the door of the Foundling Hospital, and 
you can understand what a crimeagainst natural virtue 
this quiet eye of the State would have seemed to him. 
But suppose we do not assume that Government is 
necessarily bad and the individual necessarily good. . . 
Then we alter the case altogether.” 

This misses the real idea of liberty. Doubtless in 
the chaos of a political movement there were men on 


*A MODERN Utopia, By H,. G. Wells. London; Chapman 
and Hall. 7s, 6d. 





the Liberal side who thought Government as Govern- 
ment likely to be bad ; though, for the matter of that, 
this view is not confined to Liberals, far less to Indi- 
vidualists. No people more persistently assume that all 
the ordinary Governments are bad than do all the ordi- 
nary Socialists, whowish to make Government omnipo- 
tent. But the real Liberal philosophy about freedom is 
quite different. The Liberal does not say that the Govern- 
ment will choose badly. He does not say that the man 
will choose well. He says that up toa certain point 
itis a good thing that the man should choose. In 
certain matters, as the choice of a wife or the choice of 
a walk before breakfast, the Liberal declares not that 
the man’s act is good in every point, but that it is good 
in one point—in that it is the man’s act. The Liberal 
doctrine about freedom can be indicated in two sen- 
tences. It regards every man as, in a_ certain 
degree, a god. It therefore desires every man to 
be, in a certain degree, acreator. It desires him 
to make good things, not merely to have them. It is 
not satisfied that the life of the community should pass 
through him, as if he were a pillar-box. It: desires 
him to bear his own fruit, as if he were a tree. The 
difference between the semi-Collectivist school to 
which Mr. Wells is attracted and the school of sound 
Liberalism lies precisely in this, that the former always 
thinks of the individual citizen as passive and negative, 
a recipient of wise or unwise laws. The original 
Liberalism of the eighteenth century never tied itself to 
mere scrambling Individualism and aimless dislike 
of the State. I should not like to have been 
the man who told Danton that dying for one’s 
country was a weak surrender to the Government, 
that the People in Council had not the right to fix edu- 
cation or make laws for wealth. But what these old 
Liberals did dwell upon, and what Mr. Wells’s friends 
do not dwell upon, is what the free citizen can make for 
the State, what wealth he can poir into it, what inven- 
tions he can conceive for it, how he can often strike 
ahead of it. And by making things I do not mean 
making obvious material things. Every act of freedom 
is an act of creation. If a man leaves the high road 
and strikes at a new angle across wood or meadow, he 
makes a new road, he makes a new earth and sky, as 
much as if he had shaped the clouds and planted every 
tree. The same is true of the choice of companions and 
intimates, one ofthe most obvious of those mysterious 
but immutable demands of the individual man. To the 
creative character of this choice even our common lan- 
guage attests. We use of one engaged in it a phrase 
strictly fitted for God: we say that he is ‘‘ making” 
friends. 

I deny, then, that ‘‘ darkness and secrecy” are 
mere ‘‘ refuges ” in time of tyranny and trouble. Dark- 
ness and secrecy are two of the Rights of Man. If 
every man on earth were full of bread and dancing in 
the sunshine, men would still insist that certain things 
were so good that they must be hidden from the sun. 
If Governments were in existence which never made a 
mistake at all, men would still insist upon making 
their own. I do not very clearly gather from Mr. 
Wells’s words whether he means that his Anthropo- 
metric Bureau would insist on knowing men’s where- 
abouts or only their identity ; whether they would be only 
docketed like thieves, or also shadowed like thieves. 
This would make a great deal of difference to whether 
the arrangement outraged the instinct of Liberty. For 
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it is idle to say that a man setting out for a tramp in 
the English lanes would feel that only the State knew 
where he was going to. He does not want anybody to 
know ; for the simple reason that he does not want to 
know himself. The Image of God does not demand 
merely the right to start for Inverness or for Bristol. 
What the Image of God demands (with lips of thunder) 
is the right to start for Bristol and go to Inverness. 
But, as I say, I am not quite sure as to the extent 
of the scope or authority of Mr. Wells’s institution. 
What I am quite sure of is that if it does not square 
itself with a certain enduring human claim to loneliness 
and liberty, it will soon have no authority at all. And 
Mr. Wells’s sneer at Rousseau abandoning his baby 
on the doorstep seems to me rather an idle one. Of 
course, if everything had to be done in public Rousseau 
would not have abandoned his child ; but then he most 
probably would never have had a child to abandon. It 
is not only cruel things that are done namelessly ; and 
true lovers love the shades as well as assassins. And 
Mr. Wells and all his school have fallen into a large 
forgetfulness of all the great saints and all the true 
philanthropists who love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are good. 

I have dwelt on this one issue of Liberty and the 
Liberals not because there is not much else to discuss 
but because there is. Mr. Wells’s pages are so packed 
with fascinating and controversial matter that it seems 
better to take one thing at random and do it a sort of 
justice than to take a superficial survey of the whole 
which must either be carelessly complimentary or 
carelessly contemptuous. I have also taken this 


matter of Liberty because jI think it typifies some- 


thing in Mr. Wells's social philosophy which 
is, with all its excellence and energy, essentially 
erroneous in method. The Fabian mind (which 
he possesses with some slight additions, such as 
genius, imagination, and humility) is always thinking 
of the community as making its members in a sort of 
mill, giving them all they have, and to be judged by 
how much it manages to give them. But while we 
may play about with phrases like ‘‘ the individual” and 
‘*the community ” for all time, we all know the basic 
fact ; weallknowthat the community does not exist inthe 
sense thata man exists. You could havea man (a nasty 
one) without a society; youcould not have a society(even 
a Fabian one) without a man. Therefore the old Liberal 
philosophers very rightly set to work to ask what were 
the rights of aman. The phrase, perhaps, was too hard 
and sharp: but it was essentially sound. Call them, 
if you will, the Needs of Man, or the Eternal Condi- 
tions of Manhood. But they asked what would a man 
always require, what would a man never easily endure, 
what, in short, were the things in man that cannot be 
ignored. One of these things was the right to liberty, 
the magic circle round each man of a narrow godhead, 
an imperfect omnipotence. Utopia may ignore this 
need ; but Utopia will not destroy it. It will certainly 
destroy Utopia. G, K. CHEesTEeRToN. 





EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
EDWARD FitzGERALD. By A. C. Benson. “English Men of 
Letters.” London: Macmillan. 2s. net, 
THERE are no great faults to be found with this 
book, except that it is an attempt upon an 
impossible task. No one could write a life of 
FitzGerald fit for this series, because his life 
was empty of events and filled with an infinite 


number of details which he alone could make significant. 
He wrote his own life in his letters, and it was a life made 
up of affections and caprices which needed to be set out 
minutely, and expressed by a master of such things, if any- 
thing were to be made of them. Mr. Benson knows this. 
He has done his best to make FitzGerald describe himself 
out of his own letters; but he has been hampered at every 
turn by the form of his book. He has never been able 
to forget that he is supposed to be writing the life of an 
English man of letters, and not an essay about a queer and 
delightful character. Thus he feels himself bound to 
come to some conclusion about FitzGerald, to sum up his 
life in a paragraph of moral reflections, which do not 
convince us because they succeed an analysis necessarily 
imperfect. “ After all,” he says, “the process of estimat- 
ing the character even of the best of men must be of the 
nature of addition and subtraction. It is the final total 
that is the main concern.” That may be so; but before 
you can do this you must have all the figures before you ; 
and Mr. Benson has not been able to set down all the 
figures in his book. Therefore the debt and credit state- 
ment, which he thinks it his duty to draw up, is based 
upon his own selection of these figures, and is not to be 
trusted by anyone who has not read the letters; and there 
was the less need to draw it up, becaus. FitzGerald never 
claimed to lead an admirable life nor professed to illus- 
trate any principles of conduct by his own way of living. 
Whatever he was, he was not a sophist of morals. He 
was his own drunken Helot rather than his own exemplar ; 
and his letters are fuller of the pains than of the pleasures 
of the life which led him rather than was led by him. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Benson is unfriendly 
to FitzGerald. He likes him well enough; but he lacks 
time or space in which to express or to justify his liking. 
Here and there he gives his pathos and his charm in a 
very pretty sentence ; as where, quoting a passage from a 
letter, he says, “ Here he sits in a dry month, old and 
blind, being read to by a country boy, longing for rain” ; 
or again where speaking of the letters in general and 
“the full furnished brain out of which they proceeded,” 
he remarks that— 


* FitzGerald’s brain was like the Magic Isle : 
‘ Full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not.’ 

The old music of bygone singers, rich haunting sentences of 

old leisurely authors, rang in his brain, and came unbidden 

to his pen.” 
But FitzGerald’s life was all made up of things old and 
charming and sad which he himself has enumerated with 
his own careful felicity and which cannot but lose their 
savour when they are illustrated by specimens in a 
literary biography. 

FitzGerald was always something of a sick man, sick in 
mind if not im body. In Euphranor he wrote about an 
ideal of health which he longed for but could not attain. 
Life was beautiful to him, but he felt beauty like pain. 
He delighted in people and things so much that his 
days were filled with rich experiences, but he had not 
vigour of mind enough to get any ideas or principles out 
of those experiences. His mind lay passive under all the 
pleasures and pains of existence, able to do nothing with 
them except to experience them and to express them 
with extreme nicety. His affections were very strong, 
but they, too, were passive He took men and women as 
we all have to take the weather. He basked in a friend 
as if he were a fine day, and even when basking he would 
spoil his pleasure by thinking how soon the sunshine of 
that presence must be withdrawn. There must always 
be some apprehension in pleasures that are passively 
enjoyed, and FitzGerald’s pleasures were tainted with 
apprehension more and more as he grew older and his 
mind got tenderer with seclusion from the real rubs of 
life ; and thus it became a habit with him to look for his 
pleasures not in the present or future but in the past. 
All minds, eager for the delights of the imagination, have 
this tendency. Tennyson spoke of the “ passion of the 
past,” and analysed it with extreme beauty in “ Tears, 
Idle Tears.” FitzGerald came to be chronically possessed 
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by it, because people and things, suggesting sensations 
and emotions to him rather than ideas, threw him 
back upon his memories. This must always happen 
to minds capable of rich experience, but not strong enough 
to transform that experience into ideas or principles ; for 
ideas and principles carry the mind on from one object 
and one experience to another. They make it adventurous 
from the desire to test its conclusions. But a mind that 
draws no conclusions yet feels intensely, becomes laden 
with memories and spellbound with the painful charm of 
familiar things. And so it was with FitzGerald. Quite 
early in life he began to look backwards like an old man. 
Old and dear were words that he always used together. 
His mind refused the adventure of enjoying anything 
new and beautiful with an irritation that confessed its 
weakness. His tastes were habits which he preferred to 
express rather than to justify. Indeed, he always disliked 
argument, and winced away from it whenever he seemed 
to be laying down principles that might be contested. 
For this reason he was careful not to lay down 
a principle if he could help it. He would rather 
be convicted of caprice than forced to defend his 
judgments. This dislike of argument was feminine, and, 
indeed, Mr. Benson is right when he says that he was like 
a woman in many things. Unfortunately he had not the 
strong natural instincts, more trustworthy than reason, 
which teach women how to live well. He could not find 
a business in life to satisfy him. He had not vigour 
enough to seek such a business, and none was forced upon 
him. It may seem strange that a man with such a natural 
gift of words should not have made a business of writing. 
But his incapacity to get ideas from life prevented that. 
He could only write about things, and so he wrote letters 
full of his clinging delight in things to people of whose 
sympathy he felt certain. He would have been surprised 
to learn that his way of writing was to win him the sym- 
pathy of thousands of readers who had never spoken to 
him. He would have been still more surprised to hear 
that one of his translations, undertaken merely to give 
him occupation, was to become the most popular poem 
of its time; and yet, if only we knew the truth, he might 
not be surprised, for he must have been aware as he wrote 
it that he was filling it with his own passion, his own 
strange mixture of misgiving and delight, of zest and sad- 
ness, as he had filled no other of his works. Under the 
pretence of translating he was able to speak more like 
himself about great matters than he could ever have done 
in a poem that professed to be all his own work. One 
reason why he would inot form any ideas about life was 
that he considered he had no right to pass judgment on it. 
He was an amateur who had refused the toil and sweat of 
living. Who was he to say that living was not worth 
the toil and the sweat? Yet he could throw all his own 
emotion and his own power of expression into what pro- 
fessed to be the opinions of an unbeliever “ laid long ago at 
rest”; and his readers for the same reason can enjoy his 
expression of those opinions with the same freedom from 
misgiving. To read FitzGerald’s Omar is to take a holi- 
day from our convictions, a holiday in a land uncivilised 
by conscience and yet made delightful to us by a guide 
and interpreter of genius. We enjoy it all the more 
because we know we cannot live there: its local colour is 
agreeable to certain moods of our own which we can never 
indulge at home; and having indulged them, we go back 
te our principles refreshed by our little make-belief of 
casting them off. FitzGerald himself would have smiled 
at that make-belief. He would have laughed at anyone 
who tried to turn it into a serious philosophy of life. “I 
am a trifler,’ he would have said, “you must take no 
account of anything that I say, except that, if you like, 
you may enjoy my way of saying it. I have no philosophy 
of life. 1 have never lived enough to have one. Yet 
I know this much ; that there is no truth in any philosophy 
that does not inspire men to do great things. I am too 
weak to be inspired. I can do nothing but love the things 
and the men and women that seem to me to be great 
and good. I am not to be imitated. I am not useful, I 


am not over happy—but still I love.” Indeed, he was all 
his life a lover; and if we are to look to him to teach us 
anything, if we are to ask what use his life was to the 
world, the answer is easy, the lesson obvious. You cannot 
read FitzGerald’s letters without catching some of his 
own tenderness from them, and tenderness is not so 
common in the world that we can afford to despise it. 

A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





THEORY AND PRACTICE IN EDUCATION. 
ScHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL REFORM. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
London : Williams and Norgate. 3s. 

Ir a doctor were called in to advise some struggling 
mechanic in one of our great towns, and were to say, 
“My dear sir, you are sadly out of health. Now, health, 
as poets have sung and philosophers have taught, is the 
greatest of all blessings. Without it life is a torment and 
labour vain. I therefore advise you to spend the winter 
in Egypt and the summer in Norway. Bread, cheese, and 
bacon evidently don’t agree with you: try turkey, grouse, 
and turtle-soup instead. Take a little champagne with 
your lunch, see that your study has a south aspect, and 
cut down any trees that grow too near your windows ”"— 
he would be about as practically helpful to his patient 
as Sir Oliver Lodge is to the schoolmaster who turns to 
this volume for guidance or at least for ideas. Many of 
us, probably most of us (head masters always excepted), 
are aware that our methods are often faulty; in fact, that 
our whole system needs reforming. There is no need to 
labour that point. What we want to know is, how, with 
certain inevitable limitations, reform can be introduced 
and applied. Sir Oliver Lodge answers the question by 
ignoring the limitations. He tells us (what we know 
already) how an inquiring mind could be trained to assimi- 
late knowledge if money were no object and the mind 
in question had the undivided attention of an unlimited 
number of teachers. He does not tell us how an average 
boy, who has not an inquiring mind, and who has to be 
taught in a form with twenty-five to thirty other boys 
because expense is a consideration, can be induced to 
take an intelligent interest in the things that interest 
intelligent people. He also appears to ignore the fact 
that class-teaching is necessarily something of a com- 
promise: that there must be dull moments in a_ lesson 
because what is suited for the cleverer boys is unintelli- 
gible to the stupid, and what is intelligible to the stupid 
is stale and uninteresting to the more advanced. “ His- 
tory,” says Sir Oliver, “is a live and human subject in 
which it is easy for everybody to take an interest, if the 
teaching is only decently intelligent.” We know that 
history is interesting: we believe that if we could teach 
it to any single boy, studying the workings of his mind 
and adapting ourselves to his individual tastes, we could 
make the subject attractive to him. But our problem is 
to find the “ decently intelligent ” method that will make 
our lesson palatable to a form of thirty boys, whose aves 
range from seventeen to thirteen, and whose tastes, 
capacities, and characters are still more varied. And 
Sir Oliver gives us no help. When he deals with geo- 
graphy he is more suggestive. “A boy cannot under- 
stand the use of a harbour or an estuary without a visit 
to docks or some selected portion of the coast. . . . 
If geography were taught in this way it would not be dull 
or depressing.” Of course it wouldn't! But unfortu- 
nately we are hampered by time and space, and cannot 
fly to and from selected portions of the coast on magic 
carpets. 

yg <r papers, says Sir Oliver, should be done 
a second time, and notebooks should be written up and 
supervised by the master. This is no new idea: it would 
be universally acted on if our forms consisted of five boys 
instead of twenty-five or thirty. With the larger number 
the thing becomes physically impossible ; not merely be- 
cause there are only twenty-four hours in a day, but also 
because the deadly monotony of creat chunks of paper- 
work is absolutely paralysing. It is less fatiguing to look 
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over the answers of ten boys to ten different papers than 
to wade through fifty answers to one and the same paper ; 
and it is unreasonable to expect a man’s teaching to be 
fresh and vigorous if his brain is reduced to pulp by this 
kind of stone-breaking. We simply cannot do everything 
that is theoretically desirable, and those who would make 
our teaching more efficient must bear in mind the physical 
limitations of the master as well as the mental limita- 
tions of the boy. Sir Oliver would relieve the boarding- 
house masters of their teaching work. This would in- 
volve a considerable addition to the teaching staff. And 
where is the money to come from ? From the pockets of 
the parent who already complains of the expense of edu- 
cation, or from the salaries of the masters who, as Sir 
Oliver admits, are generally underpaid ? 

Again, a boy’s leisure should be used to supplement 
the curriculum of school hours. “I cannot think that 
idleness and indolence are natural to unsophisticated 
youth.” Therefore the great schools should provide them- 
selves with “expert mechanics,” wood-workers, metal- 
workers, steel-workers, stokers, miners, etc., who would 
impart an “ unconscious education ” in leisure hours. And 
if these varied employments failed to attract, the happy 
boy would fall back upon the elements of hygiene and 
physiology, ambulance classes and gardening. The idea 
is attractive, but once more we ask, who is to pay the 
piper? 

In a chapter on “ Boarding School Problems,” Sir 
Oliver discusses sociology, art, literature, and religion. 
The schoolboy “ should be made to realise the grandeur 
and at the same time the imperfection of things; to feel 
that he is not a helpless spectator, but a competent 
artisan and co-worker, of whom much is required, and 
that he can be of real service in his day and generation. 
If the realises this, he is likely to be seized with the en- 
thusiasm of humanity, and cannot but endeavour to serve 
his city and his nation.” But this idea, somewhat more 
simply put, has been the basis of religious teaching at 
public schools ever since Arnold’s day! The sad thing 
is that the majority of boys refuse to be “seized with 
enthusiasm,” and we want to know, not what to aim at, 
but why we have failed, and how we could achieve better 
results. 

Of boarding-house problems proper Sir Oliver says 
nothing. One is tempted to believe, from the few obser- 
vations he makes on bullying, that he has no clear under- 
standing of what they really are. But he makes one very 
illuminating remark: “I incline to think that if a fair 
living could be made by assistant masters without the 
terrible responsibility of keeping a juvenile hotel, full of 
boys at a most troublesome age, few wonld undertake 
it.” As though the management of a boarding-house 
were not the one supremely interesting thing in an assist- 
ant master’s career, his unique chance of exercising pet- 
sonal influence on a fairly large scale and putting into 
practice his ideas on the moulding of character! 

No doubt our system of education needs reform; 
probably a drastic reform. But the outlook would be 
more hopeful if those reformers who have the public ear 
would take greater pains to master the conditions under 
which reforms will have to be effected, especially if they 
would remember that boys have to be taught in masses, 
not because it is the best way, but because it’s the 
cheapest, and that education must be made more efficient 
without becoming more expensive. We have to cut our 
garment according to our cloth; at present we are cutting 
it rather badly; but it is useless to send us fancy patterns 
for court dresses when we are compelled to work in 
fustian. If Sir Oliver Lodge would devote a couple of 
months to studying school problems from the inside, he 
would ‘certainly not become reconciled to things as they 
are; but his solutions would be more helpful to those 
who, like himself, are eager for reform than anything 
which is to be found in School Teaching and School 


Reform. 
G. F. Brapsy. 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


THE Diary oF A CHURCH-GOER. London: 
38. 6d. net. 


ANOTHER revolt. How many have we known in a life not 
yet unduly prolonged? Strange, indeed, is the history 
of human thought. Of what avail are Thirty-nine Articles, 
Books of Common Prayer, Oaths, Declarations, Tests? The 
mind of man, even of clerical man, refuses to be bound— 
nay, cannot be bound—by formulas however newly framed or 
by creeds however ancient. It is not the things themselves, 
but the way of looking at them that matters. Each genera- 
tion has its own way of looking at things. Newman and 
Pusey looked at things very differently from Laud and 
Cosin. Moody and Sankey could not have used the lan- 
guage of Wesley and Whitfield. We sing Toplady’s hymn, 
but even Mr. Spurgeon would have shuddered at Toplady’s 
theology. 


“Rites change, creeds pass, no altar standeth whole.” 


Semper eadem is a vain boast. Nothing remains the same, 
save the spirit of God. We may call the change “New 
Readings of Old Truths,” “Truth Re-discovered,” or by 
any other title. It matters not what we call it. Dead 
dogmas do not come to life again. The Verbal Inspira- 
tion of the Bible, the endless torments of hell, the pre- 
destination before the world began of all Heathendom, and 
the greater part of Christendom, to perpetual exclusion 
from the presence of God and to the inheritance of His 
Eternal Wrath are now disused dogmas, derelict theology. 
Where are they preached to-day? They have become im- 
possible. 

The book before us exhibits the attitude of a layman 
towards Christianity as expounded in English churches. 
He is evidently a man of position and intelligence, pro- 
bably well: known in the world, if his name were to be 
given. He has attended Divine Service throughout his 
life, and these are the conclusions to which he has come: 


“*Tf we are frank with ourselves,’ he says, ‘must we 
not confess that the Christian religion has become an 
accommodation of the religion of Christ to the world? 
The Christian Churches have squared and pared and 
smoothed the doctrines of their Founder so as to adjust 
them to the conditions of unregenerated life.’” 


This indictment is not, indeed, vain. That we are far 
from the ideal of Christ is obvious to all. The question 
is whether we are drawing further away or getting nearer. 
Modern Christianity may not be the literal execution of the 
Sermon on the Mount. But has not the world, on the 
whole, grown better? This is the optimist’s view; here is 
that of the anonymous critic: 


“I take two leading principles, and first that of non- 
resistance. The gross world finds this an impossible 
doctrine, and the Christian Churches, with the exception 
of one or two small societies, accept, justify, and sanctify 
the conduct of wars, at least of wars of self-defence; and 
self-defence is often secured by striking the first blow. 
I must confess . . that I do not find sheer impossi- 
bility in the vision of a non-resisting society growing into 
a nation. The Quaker settlements in Pennsy]l- 
vania were unarmed and defenceless, but were respected 
in peace by the Indians around them. .. .” 

“The second leading principle to which I have referred 
is the condemnation of forethought and the substitution 
for it of entire “a, upon the providence of God. 
° I confess that the principle involved in the appeal 
to the ravens and the lilies is, 1n my judgment, quite at 
variance with that necessity of forecasting the future and 
working for it which a clearer knowledge of the operation 
of natural laws forces upon us.” 


These are, perhaps, the most novel doctrines to be found 
in the Christian religion. Other religions have had their 
ideas as to the immortality of the soul, but Christ was the 
first to insist on such a complete alteration of social re- 
lations. Is the conclusion, then, that we are bound to 
come to, asks the anonymous writer, that Christ failed as 
a social reformer, that he did not foresee the vast changes 
about to take place in the world, that he was legislating 
for a small state? Is to remark this ignorance and want 
of foresight tantamount to impugning His Divinity? What, 
indeed, is the conclusion to which the logical thinker is 
drawn? 
As to the spiritual side of Christianity, the critic says: 
“Human lives are the sport of forces which have no 
relation to human conduct, faulty or faithful. And if 
we rise to the conception of the universe and see that the 
same laws are in action through all space and amid all 
worlds . . . that a cataclysm bursting a planet into 
fragments . . . is no more a departure from ordered 
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law than the fall of an avalanche in spring or the burst- 
ing of a bubble on a stream, we are irresistibly driven to 
the conviction that it is in vain to dream of praying for 
a departure from the ordered sequence of natural phe- 
nomena . . . every moment’s physical existence is 
the inevitable outcome of previous moments, wherein 
can be found no trace of outside interference suspending 
or deflecting the continuity of the whole. . . . It must 
follow that prayer in relation to health cannot be vitally 
separated from prayer in relation to storms and earth- 
quakes.” 


Man occupies but a small place in the universe, and over 
his pretensions moralists of all time, from Swift to Marcus 
Aurelius, have made sad or merry. One may impugn the 
veracity of Creeds and Decalogues nowadays without 
offending any but the most bigoted or the most susceptible. 
But before certain vast and inscrutable problems the mind 
of man stands aghast just as in the days of Darius. 
There are fashions in theology as well as in everything else, 
and the last cherubim was possibly shot by Mr. Peter Brown 
(the hero of Cranford). But over the Great Mystery, in 
spite of time and change, there still broods the silence of 
the Firmament. 





MIRABEAU. 


THE GREAT FRENCHMAN AND THE LITTLE GENEVESE. Trans- 
lated from Dumont’s Souvenirs sur Mirabeau. By Lady 
Seymour. London: Duckworth, 7s, 6d. net. 

TuouGH Mirabeau as we know him to-day—the Mirabeau 

of Loménie and Rousse, of Stern and Willert—is a very 

different person from the Mirabeau of Dumont, it was a 

happy idea to present the famous Souvenirs in English 

dress. No one would now think of accepting as adequate 

Dumont’s picture of one of the greatest statesmen of 

modern history ; but as a revelation of personality the book 

must ever remain indispensable. It possesses the addi- 
tional advantage of being extremely readable, and Lady 

Seymour is to be congratulated on the skill with which 

she has reproduced Dumont’s flowing, conversational style. 

The translation is excellent, and the book is adorned 

with a number of portraits. 

In a modest and clearly written preface Lady Sey- 
mour reminds us of the criticisms of Macaulay and Carlyle, 
the one chivalrously defending, the other humorously dis- 
paraging, the memory of the little Genevese. It might 
perhaps have been useful if at this point the translator 
had informed her readers of the measure of truth in their 
conflicting judgments. When Carlyle pokes fun at Dumont 
for “his whim of looking at the great Mirabeau as a 
thing set in motion mainly by himself, an enormous 
trumpet, through which the dexterous littke Dumont was 
blowing all the time and making the noise,” he is not 
altogether just. Dumont was of immense assistance to 
Mirabeau, as he afterwards was to Bentham, aiding him 
with his correspondence, preparing the outlines for his 
speeches, discussing the situation from day to day. It 
is probable, too, that his intimate acquaintance with 
England and his strong admiration for the English Con- 
stitution exerted some influence on the formation of 
Mirabeau’s opinions. And, further, he may be acquitted 
of the slightest desire to exalt himself at the expense of 
his famous friend. On the other hand, he did not by 
any means fully realise his leader's greatness. It may 
be going too far to say, with Morse Stephens, that he 
ranks with Aristotle and Macchiavelli among the leading 
political thinkers of the world; but, the publication of 
the correspondence with La Marck has revealed to the 
world a new and greater Mirabeau and triumphantly 
vindicated his insight and consistency in his efforts to 
create a constitutional state out of the ruins of the abso 
lute monarchy. 

The value of Dumont’s Souvenirs lies in the fact 
that they transport us into the daily life, the work- 
shop, the atmosphere in which the great tribune lived. 
His relations to the little group of men who worked so 
faithfully and unselfishly for him and with him—Dumont, 
Reybaz, Duroverai—were of a strange character, but 
none the less honourable to both parties. Though his 
life remained to the end notoriously bad, there was much 


that was attractive and even lovable about the man. 
No one can read Dumont without carrying away with 
him a perfectly clear and coherent picture of a marvel- 
lous personality, in which the softer tints are by no means 
entirely lacking. Nor can any student of the Revolution 
fail to learn much that is of value from the shrewd and 
sometimes brilliant characterisations of his contemporaries 
which Dumont reports. It may be truly said that there 
is not a dull page in the book and that few works bring 
us so close to so great a man. 





FICTION. 


THE FLure oF Pan. A Romance. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 6s. 


HOLLow in its pretensions is Mrs. Craigie’s picture of 
the Court of Siguria, one of those pseudo-romantic king- 
doms which Mr. Anthony Hope was the first to exploit, 
though not to invent, for the convenience of novelists who 
wish to thrill rather than convince their readers. The 
heroine of the tale, Margaret, “the hereditary Princess of 
Siguria,” is, of course, “an extremely dashing, brilliant, 
imprudent” lady, who comes, with her uncle, Prince 
Adolphe, to Venice to seek out her old flame, Boris Vis- 
count Berkele, fifteenth Earl of Feldershey, to offer him 
her hand in marriage and ask him to save her kingdom, 
which is imperilled by her rebellious subjects. Felder- 
shey has “ won great distinction during the South African 
war,” and our author, who seems “ dearly to love a lord,” 
is careful to inform us that he is “the inheritor, in a 
direct line, of one of the few old English peerages (created 
1491)”; while an insufferable friend of the aristocratic 
Feldershey (for the better instruction of the reader) re- 
marks artlessly on page 16: 
“€And didn’t you see the princess after that?’ asked 
Baverstock. ... 
““*She and I were very good friends,’ said Feldershey. 
*¢*Then why didn’t you marry her? Earls and dukes used 
to marry royalties—they were in the running, anyhow. It 
was very good business. After all, aiu’t you half royal ? 
Didn’t that classy old grandmother of yours catch a royal 
rand duke? Ain’t you a prince yourself in Russia, sir? 
rince Bolkonsky!’” 
There is an American twang here, although Baverstock 
is presented to us as “an extremely smart, well-groomed 
young Englishman of about seven-and-twenty,” and we are 
not grateful to our author for matching the slangy talk 
of the European characters, Prince Adolphe, the Countess 
Rixensart, Count Marche, the Baronesse D’Albreuse, etc., 
with a crudity of behaviour that suggests they are mentally 
of Transatlantic origin. The hero Feldershey himself is 
one of those Admirable Crichtons in whom the heart of 
the woman novelist delights. “Having refused to enjoy 
the advantages of his title and possessions, Feldershey 
took some canvases and one hundred pounds to Venice, 
where he hired three rooms in an old palace and esta- 
blished a small school of art.” All this sounls delight 
fully bohemian, amd when the Princess, following 
the convention of opera bouffe, consents to 
abdicate and return to the studio in Venice with 
Feldershey when he shall have restored order in the king- 
dom of Siguria, we are prepared for his triumphant cam- 
paign (which is airily dismissed in a page) and for the 
sententious verdict of one of the courtiers in the come- 
dietta: “He did a very big thing. That man, if he 
chose, could be another Bismarck.” Artificial, however, 
as is the stage mechanism of the plot and the web of 
misunderstandings through which Feldershey is led to 
become jealous of his wife, still more untrue to life is 
the behaviour of the Princess when her husband is cold 
to her. In this species of light comedy both husband 
and wife must always appear alternately on the stage, 
while the minor characters are busily elaborating fresh 
ingenious imbroglios by which the hero’s suspicions may 
be kept alive. In Mrs. Craigie’s plot the Princess dis- 
guises herself and goes to Feldershey’s studio to keep the 
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clandestine appointment her lady-in-waiting, the Countess 
Rixensart, has made with the egregious Baverstock. 
Quite true to the laws of light comedy this! Then, of 
course, during the marriage ceremony the Countess Rixen- 
sart conceals Baverstock on the balcony of the apartments 
of the married pair! Further, there is a great deal of 
“ business” with the Princess’s mail-bag and _ forged 
letters, and it does not seem odd that her pearl 
necklace (“ worth at least £10,000, ma’am,” said 
the baroness) should fall into Baverstock’s hands. 
When you have carefully arranged to pull the con- 
spicuous wires of the plot to make your puppets 
dance a certain measure it requires genius to make 
the psychological analysis anything but perfunctory. 
Mrs. Craigie’s analysis of the feelings of Feldershey is very 
superficial. He is painted as a Prince Charming, with all 
the virtues and graces, and he shows about as much indi- 
viduality as a hairdresser’s wax model. In short, there is 
no reality of atmosphere, no truth to nature in The Flute 
of Pan. The artificial novel of Disraeli’s school, in which 
the characters pose cleverly and show their worldly expe- 
rience by exchanging brilliant epigrams at everybody’s ex- 
pense, lives only by the real spontaneity of the author’s 
wit, and if it is laboured or forced, as Endymion was 
forced, tastes like stale soda water. Mrs. Craigie in 7'he 
Flute of Pan has tried to graft a romantic love story into 
the novel of fashionable manners, and it has not “taken,” 
as gardeners say. In our plutocratic days the novel of 
brilliant manners will soon be an anachronism, for the 
reason that the smarter society becomes, the more banal 
manners seem to grow, till at length the ideal of the 
Court of Siguria is reached, an ideal of high life 
a l’ Americaine. 
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British Weekly: ‘* There is no describer of Parliament nearly equal to 
Mr. Lucy at his Last. . » » Mr. Lucy is altogether unrivalled in his know- 
ledge of the facts that underlie every Parliamentary situation.” 


NOVELS BY THE 


Late HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


THE SOWERS. IN KEDAR’S TENTS. THE YELYET GLOYE. 
SIXPENCE, 


It is evident that the popularity of Henry Seton Merriman did not die 
with him. His great stories, THE SOWERS, IN KEDAR’S TENTS, and 
THE VELVET GLOVE have emerged triumphantly from the test of the 
sixpenny reprint, in which form they seem destined to cstablish a record 
for sales, lessrs. Newnes, by arrangement with Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
and Co., are about to issue the whole of Merriman’s novels in their Sixpenny 
Series, and have commissioned the well-known artist, Mr. A. S. Hartrick, 
to illustrate all the stories. THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP is almost ready, 
and the other novels will follow at about monthly intervals. 


HOW WE RECOVERED THE ASHES. 


By P. F. WARNER, Captain of the M.C.C. Team. 


With an Introduction by C. B, Fry. 208 pages. 4a Illustrations. 1s. net 
postage 3d. extra. 


FATHER DOLLING. 


By C. E. OSBORNE. 
SIXPENCE. Post Free, 8d. 


Tue Lire or FatHerR DoLtinc met with so much success in the 128. 6d. 
form that Messrs. Newnes have thought it desirable to briag out a 
cheaper edition by arrangement with the original publishers. 


NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF 
THE APPLIED ARTS. 


A series of Volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past 
providing information of really practical value to collectors and students. 
*articular attention has been paid to the Illustrations, which are both numerous 
and of the highest quality, and include both Monochromes and Subjects in 
Colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, By W. Pircainn Know es. 
OLD ENCLISH FURNITURE. By Frepericx Fenn. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenpricx. 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bare. 





























GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 





3 to 12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
MR. SWINBURNE’S NOVEL 


On July 12. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. net. 


LOVE’S CROSS-CURRENTS. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
Messrs, CHATTO & WINDUS have also pleasure in announcing that they have commenced the issue ofa COLLECTED EDITION o, 


MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES 


IN FIVE CROWN 8vo VOLUMES, price 6s, net each Volume, or 30s. net for the Five Volumes. Subscriptions can be 
accepted only for complete Sets. 
The First Volume, containing the Two Plays THE QUEEN-MOTHER and ROSAMOND, is now ready. The Paper, Printing, 
and Binding of the Volumes will be uniform with those of the POETICAL WORKS. The Contents of the Volumes will be as follows : 


Vol. 1. THE QUEEN-MOTHER. ROSAMOND. Vol.4. MARY STUART—APPENDIX: Mary 








Queen of Scots. 
Vol 2, CHASTHLARD. BOTHWELL, Acts I v1 5, 18GHINE, “THE SISTERS, MARINO 
Vol. 3, BOTHWELL, Acts IIL,IV,andV. LOMBARDS, ee we 








Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS have also pleasure in announcing that they are publishing , THREE NEW VOLUMES by 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Entitled respectively Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each, : 
1. ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. [Ready.} | 2. TALES AND FANTASIES. {July 6th. 
3. ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. _ [Sept.) 


The contents of these three volumes have not before been collected in book form in England, excepting in the EDINBURGH 
EDITION. The following is a List of the Essays and Stories included in the Volumes : 


ESSAYS OF TRAVEL.—THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT: FROM THE CLYDE TO SANDY HOOK. COCKERMOUTH AND KESWICK. 
AN AUTUMN EFFECT. A WINTER'S WALK IN CARRICK AND GALLOWAY. FOREST NOTES. A MOUNTAIN TOWN IN FRANCE. 
ROSA QUO LOCORUM. THE IDEAL HOUSE. DAVOS IN WINTER. HEALTH AND MOUNTAINS. ALPINE DIVERSIONS. THE 
STIMULATION OF THE ALPS. ROADS. ON THE ENJOYMENT OF UNPLEASANT PLACES. 


TALES AND FANTASIES.—TIHE MISADVENTURES OF JOHN NICHOLSON. THE BODY-SNATCHER. THE STORY OF A LIE. 


ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING.—oN SOME TECHNICAL ELEMENTS OF STYLE IN LITERATURE. THE 
MORALITY OF THE PROFESSION OF LETTERS. BOOKS WHICH HAVE INFLUENCED ME. A NOTE ON REALISM. MY FIRST BOOK: 
__ “TREASURE ISLAND.” THE GENESIS OF, AND PREFACE TO, “THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE.” 


- RECOLLECTIONS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON IN THE PACIFIC. 


By ARTHUR JOHNSTONE. With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, net. 


SOUTH-SEA IDYLS: Summer Cruising in the South Seas. By C. WarREN Stopparp, Author of “ The Island or 
Tranquil Delights.” A New Impression. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


THE WILD MARQUIS: Life and Adventures of Armand Guerry de Maubreuil. By Ernest A, Vizere.ty, 
___ Author of ** With Zola in England.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


NEW SIX- SHILLING NOVELS. 
STINGAREE. By E. W. Hornune, Author of ‘ A Bride from the Bush,” etc. 
THE MISSING ELIZABETH. By Avetine Serceant, Author of ‘‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” 
DON TARQUINIO. By Fr. Rotrs, Author of ‘‘ Hadrian the Seventh.” 
BALIOL GARTH. By Accernon Gissino, Autior of ‘* A Secret of the North Sea.” 
THE PHANTOM TORPEDO-BOATS. By Atrten Urwarp, Author of “ The Prince of Balkistan.” 
THE ERROR OF HER WAYS, By Fran Barrert, Author of ‘‘ Fettered for Life.” 
A SPOILER OF MEN. By Ricsarp Marsn, Author of * The Beetle.” [Second Impression. 
THE YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. By Fciorence Warpen, Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh.” 
THE MILLIONAIRE BABY, By Anna Karnarine Green, Author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case.” 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY STORIES. 
CLOCLO. By Gye. Translated by Nora M. STATHAM. 
THE POET AND THE PIERROT. By Dorornea Deakin, Author of ‘‘ The Smile of Melinda.” 
WHEN A GIRL’'S ENGAGED. By Hore Merrick. 
A RAINY JUNE, AND OTHER TALES. By Ovurpa. 


LI TING OF LONDON. By Georce R. Sis (“ Dagonet ’), Author of ‘‘ Mary Jane’s Memoirs.” Fcap. 8vo, 
icture Cover, 1s. ; cloth, 
TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. By Henry Newsott, Author of ‘‘ Admirals All.” A New Impression. 


8vo, Picture Cover, 1s. 


HANDLEY CROSS. _By Rosert Surtees. Illustrated by Joun Leecu. Cheaper Issue. Post 8vo, 1s. 


























THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 

Printed in clear type on fine paper; full size of page, 6% by 44 inches. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
MACAULAY’S History of England. In 5 vols.; and [ Vol. V. now ready. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S The Reign of Queen Anne. Int vol. 

A History of the Four Georges and of William IV. In 2 vols.; and 

A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 1897. In 3 vols. | Shortly. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. Sir Richard Whittington. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. The Merry Men, 
Gaspard de Coligny. 


NEW SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 











DOROTHY FORSTER. By Sir Watter Besant. RED SPIDER. By S. Barixoc-Goutn. PARIS, By Emre Zora. 
LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. By James Payn. CHANDOS. By Ovrpa. | A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION, By Cuartes Reape. 
GOD AND THE MAN. By Roeerr Bucuanan. | ABIRD OF PASSAGE. By B. M. Croker. | LOURDES. By Emte Zora. (Shortly. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


LoMBARD STREET. 

As the end of the month and half year approached 
money naturally tended to become more stringent, and 
before the week was half through the market had been 
compelled to go to the Bank for some four and three- 
quarter millions. The strain, however, has been 
nothing like so severe as we have frequently experienced 
of late at corresponding periods of heavy financial 
requirements, and the Stock Exchange particularly 
may be thankful that matters were no worse. Pay day 
fell on the penultimate day of the month, but loans for 
the new account were generally renewed at 3 per cent., 
and new borrowers had seldom to give more than 3} 
or, at the most, 3} per cent. Under these circum- 
stances it was not to be expected that there would be 
any material change in the condition of the Money market, 
and rates are pretty much what they were a week ago, 
although there have been one or two spasms of decided 
tightness. Short loans have, as a matter of course, 
commanded comparatively high prices, but the advance 
in discount rates is trifling, notwithstanding the weak- 
ness of the foreign exchanges. Italy is still taking 
considerable quantities of gold, and Paris would pro- 
bably have been a keener competitor but for the fact 
of being able to draw the metal from New York. All 
the supplies in the open market have been mopped up 
and the transactions at the Bank have been insignifi- 
cant, resulting in anet efflux of £1,000 on the week. 
All things considered, however, the market has come 
through its half-yearly ordeal better than might have 
been expected. The Treasury is still pursuing its amaz- 
ing policy of piling up balances, which last Saturday 
amounted to the enormous sum of well over ten 
millions. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
cross-examined on this point in the House of 


Commons the other day, but it cannot be said that his 


answer was Satisfactory or conclusive. It was to the 
effect that if Treasury Bills were not renewed now they 
would have to be issued in a lump in the autumn at 
greater inconvenience to the market and that the divi- 
dends due next week would not have to be borrowed. 
But, in that case, what on earth was the sense or use 
of issuing the Exchequer Bonds eight months before 
the money was required to pay off the old series? We 
are paying considerably over 3 per cent. on these bonds, 
whereas the Treasury Bills tendered for on Monday 
were placed at a shade under 2 per cent. It is true 
that the money for the July dividends has generally had 
to be borrowed, but it has been paid off almost imme- 
diately by bills or other means, and what it amounts 
to is that the country is paying 50 per cent. more 
for accommodation, while putting the Money market to 
great inconvenience for no corresponding advantage that 
I can discover. If this is the Brummagem typeof financial 
genius the sooner we sample another brand the better. 
Stock MARKETs. 

Apart from the Settlement, there has not been much 
of interest in the Stock Exchange this week. Busi- 
ness opened in rather panicky condition owing to the 
persistence of sales from Paris, but although the public 
certainly were in no mood to take in the stock thrown 
out, it found a refuge somewhere or other. Americans 
were least affected, partly because the Paris interest in 
this market is comparatively unimportant but maialy 
because it happened that manipulation in Wall Street 
is particularly rampant at present owing to the desperate 
efforts of the big houses to unload, without smashing 
the market completely. They are succeeding better 
than might have been expected, and certainly better 
than they deserved, but there will be a fearful day of 
retribution before so very long. It is quite futile to 
attempt to take short views of a market of this descrip- 
tion, because the players use loaded dice, and the out- 
sider has, at best, only the gambler’s chance of winning. 
So long as he realises the conditions he may punt to his 
heart’s content, and some few may be lucky enough to 


win, but if he imagines that knowledge or skill will 
carry him through he is likely to find himself vastly 
mistaken. In other directions markets have been dull 
and sensitive. A more hopeful view was taken of 
the Morocco question and troubles likely to arise there- 
from, but the unconfirmed rumour of a new Japanese 
loan and the outbreak of trouble at Odessa were sufficient 
to counteract that influence. Japan will certainly require 
more money in the near future, but for stage effect, ifno 
other reason, she will probably wait till nearer the time 
when the Peace Conference gets to work. Russia it is 
stated is raising an internal loan of £ 15,000,000, but 
the last one was not very successful and the present 
will perhaps be still less so. For one thing the most 
serious and significant development of the revolutionary 
disturbances is the mutiny on the Kniaz Potemkin, and 
where this kind of thing may end no one can tell. The 
nervousness of the Paris Bourse which became acute 
last week is said to have been chiefly due to a “‘ bear ” 
raid, but itis only natural to suppose that French finan- 
ciershave much better sources of information asto the real 
state of affairs in Russia than are at our disposal, andthe 
selling that may have been to some extent an intelli- 
gent anticipation of events before they occur. So far 
as the Miscellaneous markets are concerned business 
has shown no signs of waking up, but the settlement 
was easily arranged, and no difficulties have transpired 
in connection with it. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK OF LONDON. 

At the meeting of this derelict concern on Monday 
the directors succeeded in carrying their proposal for 
voluntary liquidation, although the vast majority 
of shareholders present evidently favoured a course 
which would ensure the affairs of the bank being 
thoroughly and independently investigated. The 
following day the petition for compulsory liquidation, 
presented by Messrs. Glyn, was withdrawn after 
they had expressed their readiness to accept 
a ‘‘supervision order,” which is, perhaps, the most 
farcical, useless, and misleading instrument vested 
with the authority and dignity of the law. Certain 
creditors and shareholders protested vigorously against 
this method of dealing with the matter, and applied to 
be substituted for Messrs. Glyn as petitioners. This 
was refused, but it is highly probable that more will 
yet be heard of the affair. The dissentients have been 
treated in the most cavalier manner, and if a fresh 
petition for compulsory winding up is properly presented 
and backed by the great bulk of the independent share- 
holders I cannot imagine any good reason for its being 
refused. Enough has been disclosed to show that 
there is a strong prima facie case for investigation, and 
the City will be extremely disappointed if the efforts to 
hush up the scandal are successful. 

BARNATO ABSORPTION. 

It has just been announced that the Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company is to take over the 
assets and liabilities of the Barnato Consolidated Mines 
in exchange for 1,200,000 shares. For this purpose 
the capital will be raised to £4,500,000 and 395,000 
new shares will be offered to the proprietors on terms 
which have not yet been disclosed. The excuse for 
this deal is that it will save administration and other 
expenses which suggests the inquiry why these ex- 
penses have been incurred for ten years before so simple 
a discovery was made. But the whole thing is merely an 
excuse to get more money, and as the shareholders are 
quite helpless owing to the whole matter being engi- 
neered in South Africa, their best policy would be to 
clear out of the concern at once lest worse befalls them. 
WARING AND GILLOw. 

Apparently the net profits of this great furnishing 
business amounted last year to about £130,000. After 
paying the dividend of 7 per cent. on the Cumulative 
Ordinary shares and placing £15,000 to reserve, there 
remains £13,585 to be carried forward. 

LomBARD, 





